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STRATOSPHERE 
WEATHER 
CONDITIONS 


For nearly a year now meteor- 
ologists have been finding out 
about the weather “on top.” To- 
day the United States Weather 
Bureau is sending up miniature 
radio sets attached to balloons to 
transmit reports of weather condi- 
tions in the stratosphere. From 
Boston, Mass., Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and Burbank, Calif., radio-mete- 
orographs soar daily to heights in 
excess of 100,000 feet sending 
back reports of the movements of 
masses of cold air which drift over 
the earth at these great heights. 

As the balloons rise, signals are 
automatically transmitted from 
them giving the temperature, hu- 
midity, and pressure which are 
turned over immediately to weath- 
er stations throughout the United 
States. One interesting thing is 
that at 20 miles above the earth 
the temperature stays at 70 below. 

The radio meteorograph used by 
the Weather Bureau has been suc- 
cessfully tested by T. W.A. at its 
Kansas City base in 1936. It con- 
sists of a small transmitter operat- 
ed by batteries, a thermometer, a 
hydrometer, an aneroid barometer, 
and a timing device. The timer 
which causes radio signals to be 
sent periodically, consists of a 
cheap watch movement. The whole 
apparatus weighs little more than 
a pound, costs about $30 and has 
a small notice affixed to it offer- 
ing a reward for its return. 

A Boeing “stratoliner” is now 
being built in Seattle for Trans- 
continental and .Western Air. 








Propeller 
Brake 





According to a recent press 
story, the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is involved in developing 
a method of reversing the pitch 
of a fighting plane’s propeller to 
during vertical 


act as a brake 
dives. 
In dive-bombing tactics 


the “pullout” into level flight alti- 
tude after release of the bomb, 


men and machines. 

* With the pitch of the propeller 
in reverse and acting as an air 
brakes;manipulation of the engine 
throttle may limit the vertical 
speed of the diving plane to 200 
miles an hour, or less. The ship 
is reported to be as easily con- 
trolled while “cruising” vertically 
downward as when fiying at the 
same speed horizontally. 


MULLIGAN HEADS 
. AIR BUREAU 








On April 16, Dennis Mulligan 
became a director of the Bureau 
Mulligan has 
been connected with the Bureau 
since 1934 and assistant director 
He succeeds 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., who resigned to 
become dean of Northwestern’s 


of Air Commerce. 


since last October. 


School of Commerce. 


Byron M. Jacobs will succeed 


Mulligan as assistant director. 


to- 
day-the plane. quickly attains high 
“terminal ‘velocities,’ and during 


Immediate Action 
On Camp Springs 
—Roosevelt 





President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to provide IMMEDIATE- 
LY an all-weather, extensible land- 
ing field at Camp Springs, Md., to 
serve the nation’s capital. This 
action should end the ten-year 
deadlock of selection of a modern 
airport for Washington. It was 
predicted that within the next few 
weeks the House will pass the 
Camp Springs bill, already ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

The President expressed his 
views in a letter to Representative 
May of Kentucky and Senator 
Sheppard of Texas, chairmen re- 
spectively, of the House and Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committees. 
The letter read as follows: 
President’s Letter 
“My dear Mr. Chairman: 
“T am writing you again in re- 
gard to the serious, long-standing 
failure to get an adequate airport, 
or airports, for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 
“The situation is such that if = 
serious accident takes place, the 
blame will fall, I fear, on the Con- 
gress itself. . 
“If you do not™mind my offer- 
ing unsolicited, but, I believe, 
practical advice, here it is: 


Washington-Hoover Impossible 
“(a) The present Washington- 
Hoover Field can never be made 
of permanent service for commer- 
cial planes entering or leaving the 
Capital—because of its low’ alti- 
tude and the impossibility of pro- 
viding long enough runways in all 
directions. Until a better field or 
fields can be provided, we shall 
have to continue the use of the 
Washington-Hoover Airport, and I 
am entirely willing, as a tempor- 
ary matter, to have the Military 
road closed, and any other slight, 
temporary improvements made. 
This, however, is, of course, not 
a final solution. 
Put Camp Springs Into Operation 
Within Year and Half 

“(b) We need to get a full-size, 
all-weather airport as quickly as 
possible. I have surveyed all avail- 
able sites and conclude that the 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


AIR MAIL BIDS 
OPEN MAY 3 


Bids will be opened May 3 on 
six air mail routes, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley an- 
nounced early this month. The 
routes include the 105-mile trip 
from Bismarck, N. D., to Minot, 
N. D.; the 310-mile route from 
Detroit to Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich., via Flint, Saginaw-Bay City 
and Sheboygan; 531 miles from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to New Orleans, 
via Tallahassee, ~Marianna and 
Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Also 274 miles from Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev., via Pres- 
cott and Kingman, Ariz.; 948 
miles from Tampa to Tallahassee, 
Fla., to Memphis, Tenn., via Do- 
than, Montgomery, Birmingham, 
Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
Ala., and from Tallahassee to At- 
lantic via Albany, Ga.; and 416 
miles from Wichita, Kans., to 
Pueblo, Colo., via Hutchinson, 
Dodge City and Garden City, 














PILOTS TESTIFY ON LATEST AIR 
BILLS, 5. 3864 AND H.R. 9738 


Background: Last year during the first session of the 75th Con- 
gress a number of bills were written designed to regulate air trans- 
portation. This year during the second session of the 75th Congress 
the proponents and drafters of Civil Air legislation have enlarged the 
scope of their activities and have drafted many bills desiyned to regu- 
late all phases of civil aeronautics including air transportation. 

; To say that many air bills have been written and introduced dur- 
ing this Congress is putting it very mildly. For a brief period a new 
bill was making its appearance almost daily. The majority of these 
proposed measures received but scant consideration. 

Recently two bills made their aypearance on which hearings have 
been held. On the House side of Congress a bill was recently intro- 
duced by Congressman Lea of California known as H. R. 9738 which 
purports to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority providing for the 
regulation of Civil Aeronautics and for other purposes. On the Senate 
side of Congress a bill was recently introduced by Senator Pat McCar- 
ran of Nevada known as S. 3864 which is designed to create a separate 
Civil Aviation Commission modeled along the lines of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If I.C.C. control is impossible, the pilots favor 
the McCarran measure. Hearings on the House measure, H. R. 9738, 
were held on March 10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 25, 29, 80, 81, and April 1, 1938, 
and on the Senate measure hearings were held on April 6 and 7, 1938. 
President Behncke testified at both hearings at considerable length. 
All of this testimony will be printed in installments in The AIR LINE 
PILOT and amounts to a running history of the air line piloting pro- 
fession from the beginning of the Association up to the present time. 
All of our members should carefully read these remarks so that they 
will know what has been DONE FOR THEM IN THE PAST AND 
WHAT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ARE STRIVING TO DO 
FOR THEM AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
President, Air Line Pilots Association 

Mr. Behncke: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is David 
L. Behncke. I represent the air-line pilots. 
Mr. Pettengill: Before you proceed, will you illuminate my ignor- 
ance by telling me just who the air-line pilots are and what territory 
they cover, and something about them? ek 
Mr. Behncke: The Air Line Pilots Association is an organization 
made up of more than 90 percent of America’s air-line pilots man- 
ning our air liners in this country, and also those that fly to and 
through foreign countries. In other words, we represent both domes- 








Adjustment Board 
Being Organized 


Hearing Must Be Held on 
Or Before May 15, 
1938 





The setting up of an adjustment 
board agreement on Penn-Central 
Airlines marks another milestone 
in the Association’s endless strug- 
gle to maintain good pilot-employ- 
er relationship in the air industry. 

After several months of confer- 
ences, both in Pittsburgh and 
Washington, and with the aid of 
Mr. Otto Beyer, Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board, an 
agreement to establish an adjust- 
ment board for the settlement of 
the Couples case was signed in 
Pittsburgh on April 15, 1938. 

The signing of this agreement 
is outstanding because it is the 
first agreement that has been 
signed between the Air Line Pilots 
Association and the carriers. 

Organization of Board 

The organization of this board 
is rather unique inasmuch as it is 
a four-man board, y<t, at the same 
time, it is charged with the duty of 
making a final settlement. In 
other words, if the board dead- 
locks it is up to the board to break 
its own deadlock and reach an 
agreement. The Board is made up 
of two members representing the 





tic and foreign air line pilots. The Air Line Pilots Association is 
approximately 54 years old, and holds an international charter of 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Pettengill: In other words, commercial pilots? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, not all the commercial pilots. 

Mr. Pettengill: Do you include private fiyers? 

Mr. Behncke: No; just pilots flying on the air lines. 

Before going on with the balance of my testimony, I would like 
to state first that our principal interest in this bill is in the labor and 
safety-board provisions. 
submit a revised labor section and safety-board provisions to replace 
sections 402 (n) page 27 and 701, page 71, of H. R. 9738, and will 
explain these provisions and our reasons for wanting them included 
in this law, in the hope that you gentlemen will see fit to include them 
in the final bill that you no doubt will report to the floor of the House. 
(See pp. 235 and 252.) 

Mr. Pettengill: What section is that? 

Mr. Behncke: That is section 402 (n), page 27. 


Favor I. C. C. Regulation 
Commission. 


necessity, rate-fixing and safety regulation control. 
before this committee on April 6, 1937, and so testified. 
reason at this time to change our views. 


into a single agency. We believe there is a great advantage to having 
air transportation regulated by an experienced body such as the Inter- 
state Gommerce Commission where the rules and practices are known 
and the effects can be reasonably predicted. Any new agency must 
necessarily be an unknown quantity until it has gone through a char- 
acter-building period during which time practically all of its rules, 
procedures, practices, and so forth, must be worked out by trial and 
error, and after many years they will probably be on the same footing 
with an agency such as the Interstate Commerce Commission insofar 
as actual results are concerned. In other words, a new agency will 
have to go through a long period before it becomes stabilized in the 
same way and to the same extent as the I. C. C. practices are stabil- 
ized today. 

In our opinion, it will cost much less to regulate air transporta- 
tion in an air transport division of the I. C. C., an established agency, 
than to create an entirely new agency. The reason for this is obvious. 

If the Congress should see fit to establish a new agency, it should 
in our opinion at least see to it that the new agency is set up in the 
same manner as the I. C. C., which is an independent agency and is 
nearly as possible independent of all political interference and control, 
and accountable only to one body, the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Pettengill: Right. 


should finally be placed. That is something that congressional com 


ing you our opinions and our reasons for such opinions. 
Labor and Air Safety Board Provisions 


nrovisions and the air-safety board provisions of this bill. 


on page 27 of the draft that you are now considering. 





Kans., and La Junta, Colo. 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 





Before finishing my testimony, I intend to 


In the first place, let me say that the air-line pilots have long 
favored regulation of air transportation by the Interstate Commerce 
Our last two conventions went on record as favoring 
Interstate Commerce Commission contro] of all phases of air trans- 
portation including the issuance of certificates of convenience and 
We appeared 
We see no 


We believe that all forms of transportation should be coordinated 


company and two members repre- 
senting the pilots. One of the 
company’s members is to be a per- 
son who is not connected with 
Pennsylvania-Central in any way 
but he must have knowledge of air 
transportation. The other com- 
pany member is one wo is direct- 
ly connected with the air line but 
must not be the president or any- 
one subordinate to him. On the 
pilots’ side, two members are desig- 
nated by the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, one directly connected 
with the Association and the other 
is to be an individual who has 
knowledge of air transportation 
but has no direct connection with 
the pilots’ association, 
Decision Before June 15 

The agreement definitely stipu- 
lates that the board must meet on 
or before the 15th of May, which 
is 30 days from the time of the 
signing. It must reach a decision 
on or before June 15th. 





In addition to the many other 
strenuous duties that the Associa- 
tion has found itself facing, the 
principal of which is watching the 
tense legislative situation in Wash- 
ington, it is also busy with the set- 
tlement of all the other pending 
grievance cases and we hope that 
we may be able to report to our 
members in the near future that 
all of these troubles have been re- 


FASTEST 
TRANSPORTS 





Mr. Behncke: However, I would like to make it plain that it is 
not for us to finally decide where the control of air transportation 


mittees and the Congress will decide, and all that we are doing is giv- 


As previously stated we are principally interested in the labor 
I will deal 
first with the labor provisions which are contained in section 402 (n) 


So that you will all more fully understand what our reasons are 
for being so concerned in this particular part of this bill, I will briefly 


placed in regular service on its 
transcontinental route new Doug- 
-|las transport planes powered with 
2,100 horsepower, 14-cylinder, 
twin-row Wasp engines capable of 
driving these planes through the 
ether at 205 miles an hour regular 
speed and 227 miles an hour fast- 
est speed, which makes them, ac- 
cording to United, the fastest and 
most powerful transports in the 
nation. 
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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


Retirement of Line Pilots 


(Courtesy British Air Line Pilots Assn.) 

In every person’s life the problem of retirement in all 
its aspects is one that requires very careful consideration. 

The pilot is no wise an exception. 

In the past the question has not been answered, but 
merely evaded. Evaded because of the especial condi- 
tions relevant to the life of a pilot. 

In the past air pilotage was largely considered not as 
a sound career and a profession requiring certain qualities 
and careful training, but rather as a sporting gamble, a 
mania or a vice. 

The word “evaded” was used in the sense that an air 
pilot was not specialized as he is today. 

Further, since flying was more regarded as a sporting 
venture and air frame and engines were not what they are 
now, all too many gallant, if possibly reckless persons, had 
the question of retirement removed forever out of their 
hands by a greater power. Others grew older and gave 
up their flying as their gambling interests were satisfied. 

But there were others, some because they were vision- 
aries, but possibly because they could’nt think of anything 
else, who carried on flying and founded the profession of 
air pilot as known today. 

In all too many quarters, flying is still regarded as 
rather a gamble in spite of the excellent slogan issued in 
a pamphlet by the Air Ministry to all “‘A”’ License issuees: 
“Fying calls for care not for courage.” 

It is also quite likely that in future the question of re- 
tirement of pilots will come increasingly to the fore. 

Taking as an example a person who completes his fly- 
ing training by age 22, and expects (barring accidents 
and taking into account variations in flying technique and 
possible future variations in medical examinations) to re- 
tire at the age of 50, and will supposedly live to the age 
of three score and ten or 70 years. 

We see that during a period of not more than 28 earn- 
ing years he has to provide for (a) at least 20 non-earn- 
ing years—treating air pilotage as a profession which it 
should be; (b) the cost of his initial flying training; (c) 
the cost of accident insurance; (d) the cost of health in- 
surance which for pilots should be specially instituted at 
an economical rate. 

Therefore to be on the safe side to make ends meet a 
line pilot should earn approximately double whatever his 
expenses are for any chosen standard of life. (Editor’s 
Note: A fair and decent standard of living, both for the 
earning period and the long period when a pilot’s earning 
power is gone before life ends, is the problem that must be 
met and the sooner the better.) 


Is Air Line Flying Becoming Easier? 


(Excerpt from Hearings on the Lea Bill, H. R. 9738) 

Mr. Behneke: While testifying several days ago one of the com- 
mittee raised the question as to whether or not air line flying was be- 
coming easier and safer. I do not want to take up too much of your 
time but I want to outline briefly just what the trend has been since 
the Labor Board decision was made on May 10, 1934. Let us take a 
look into the cockpit of our past, present, and future air liners. 

When I went to work on one of the main transcontinental lines 
some 10 years ago, I found in the cockpit of my airplane 50 instru- 
ments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons, all of importance to the suc- 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 3) 
































SCRIBE FAY CHIT-CHATS AND HUSH-HUSHES 





By PILOT M. H. FAY 
Council No. 12—U. A. L. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Having been appointed, anoint- 
ed and given an encouraging pat 
on both cheeks by Chairman 


Thompson, I now find myself en-|, 


deavoring to scrape up news fit to 
print about Council No. 12. If in 
this and subsequent outbursts 
youse guys in No. 12, flying west 
out of Chicago, feel that such 
items and comments as may ap- 
pear are predominantly east-end- 
ish, it is because I work on one 
side of the tracks and you on the 
other. Such chit-chat as any of 
you might wish to contribute will 
be gratefully accepted. 

Summer is with us, as of April 
1st. On that date we put on three 
suits of underwear, four pairs of 
socks, an extra girdle and covered 
it all up with the summer uniform. 
On April 6th it snowed. Then it 
snowed some more. Then it got 
colder. Some of the boys began to 
think that somebody had been a 
leetle previous. 


Distracted Prayer 

Maybe Otis Kline started it. 
You mention “summer” to the 
average workingman and he thinks 
of golf, moonlight nights in a 
canoe and the weekend frolic on 
the beach. But summer to ye 
pilot conjures up visions of those 
black, nasty things that shoot 
sparks and make the barograph 
look like a cross section of the 
Italian Alps. Well, along about 
the last half of March, Otis gets 
himself involved in one of these 
things in the middle of the night. 
The rain comes down, the light- 
ning goes “zoop” and it gets some- 
what rough. Nothing unusual ex- 
cept that it was the month of 
March. Back in the cabin they 
had a passenger who didn’t like it. 
As a matter of fact he got so con- 
cerned he thought he would try 
the power of prayer. So he 
wraps a blanket around his head 
the better to keep his mind on the 
prayer and kneels in the aisle. 
The stewardess sees the goings on 
and being rather new on the job 
and having all regulations fresh in 
her mind decided that Page 10, 
Paragraph 3 covered the situation. 
So, she leaves her seat and ambles 
up the aisle to reassure the gen- 
tleman. About then the Douglas 
bucks and the little lady finds her- 
self suspended by the right leg 
from the coat rack. Rumor has it 
the gent in question forgot his 
prayer. The rest of the trip was 
uneventful. 

Thoughts While Thinking (7?) 

New schedules, new faces, new 
promotions, new airplanes — and 
new passengers we hope. . . 
George Cassady now back in God’s 
country and working for the D. O. 
C. ... Jim Keeton received a bun- 
dle from heaven via the Mrs. It’s 
a her. ... Hale sucks on the oxy- 
gen tube and remarks how much 
better he feels. Then discovers it 
isn’t turned on. ... By the way, 
those of you who haven’t drawn 
your individual nipple from stock 
do so, right away. I did as soon 
as I found out that George Grogan 
had been sticking the rubber tube 
gadget up his snoot. It seems the 
oxygen goes in there and comes 
out here better. .. . Took a flying 
trip to Omaha to get refamiliar- 
ized, Everybody in Omaha opera- 
tions was scrapping over a pair of 
10-power field glasses. It seems 
that there was a car parked under 
the old apple tree two miles north 
of the field. Ships calling for 
Kollsmans, weather, etc. Fine way 























to run an air line... . Jimmy Gil- 
lian gives a modified version of 
the “Little Boy of Brussels.”’ Right 
in front of everybody, too! ... 
Greenlee now cooking for Stewart 
—woo, woo!! Their wives are on 
the coast and they better get back. 
. . Bert Lott now ringing up 
4G’s with the best of us... . Who 
pushed the cigar lighter and full- 
feathered the hydromatic prop? 
. . . Where does this guy Sheridan 
get this “back from the slums 
stuff’? Just because we don’t own 
the A. T. C., and I don’t mean 
approved type certificate... . Bud 
Ransom just closed his school for 
“how to find the deadspot when it 
isn’t there to begin with.” He’ll 
probably get charged with all fu- 
ture pilot errors. ... Pastime not 
recommended—fishing for a pass- 
enger’s nose glasses with ice cube 
tongs back in the Blue Room. 
Next time I’ll use a Johnson Sil- 
ver Minnow and a long handle net. 
... Tribbett had his appendix out 
— I think. The whole affair is 
very hush-hush and maybe I 
shouldn’t have mentioned it... 
For you fellows out west, Dick 
Hoffman now flying as pilot and 
tickled to death. Dusty 
Rhoades is back and successfully 
negotiating the swamp at Newark. 
... Kennedy and Brandon entered 
a spelling bee in competition with 
some better spellers. Kennedy 
gets twenty-five bucks, second 
prize. He missed out on “kara- 
toid.”” He thought it was a vege- 
table but come to find out it is 
part of the anatomy. Brandon 
finally spelled “cat” and got five 
plunks consolation. . . . Derby got 
his liver going in the wrong direc- 
tion but is now back in circulation. 
. . . Smith and Letson go to New 
York looking for a place where the 
gals swing on trapezes and show 
their bare kneezes. They didn’t 
find it but they sure found some- 
thing. . . . I dislike ending this on 
a very unhappy note, but does 
somebody want to buy some gold- 
mine stock??? It’s all engraved 
and everything. 





Northwest Passage 





By PILOT ALBERT BALL 
Council No. 5—U. A. L. 
Portland, Ore. 





We Webfooters are very sorry 
to see Captains George Douglass 
and Howard Fey leave our corner 
of the country. They are begin- 
ning to wear a groove on the Oak- 
land-Salt Lake run after many a 
year between Portland and Salt 
Lake in everything from D X 
Swallows to DC 3’s. Captain Wal- 


_|ter Briggs is welcomed to one of 


the vacancies. Walt flew as re- 
serve captain, Oakland-Seattle. 

This corner of the lot has al- 
ways been interested in what the 
other fellows in the good old U. 
S. A. feel about flying in general 
as conditions in their particular 
localities present themselves. Most 
news items in the future will be 
along these lines. 

Radio Ranges 

When radio ranges were in- 
stalled out here and pilots claimed 
they swung and had false courses, 
some of the D. O. C. functionaries 
politely said something to the ef- 
fect that we were nertz and that 
it was us. Now, so help us, these 


direction-finders might work where 
stations are close together, but we 
might have a parallel to the orig- 
inal reception of the radio range 
out here. 

See you in May. 





NOTICE TO COPILOTS 

Copilot quarterly dues are 
$6.75. There evidently is some 
misunderstanding on this point 
as Headquarters has received 
several checks from copilots in 
Yearly 


the amount of $6.25. 
dues for copilots are $27.00. 


























“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check. 





In Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, J. E —T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
McMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A, 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Sandblom, J. V —C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
Wieselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A,. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Bhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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This Greek Had 
Words for It 


By PILOT A. W. STAINBACK 
Council 57—U. A. L. 
Burbank, Calif. 


You’d never get native son 
Herb Kraft to admit it and native- 
son-by-adoption E. L. MeMillen 
won’t believe it, but take it from 
me, cyclone-cellars can be darned 
useful bits of household furniture 
down here in Southern California, 
even as in Kansas, Georgia and 
points east. I’ve been in mine 
since the March issue of this ster- 
ling publication made its appear- 
ance and I’ve found it very com- 
fortable, thank you. Well, not 
comfortable, maybe, but secure— 
and there’s much to be said for se- 
curity when every other fellow you 
meet has that “Just who do you 
think you are, you rat?” look in 
his eye. The most surprising thing 
about last month’s effort was the 
number and source of expressions 
of approval. Maybe I should have 
the flu more often. 

The DC-4 

For such of you as are interest- 
ed, the progress of this biggest 
land-transport is such that engi- 
neers are arguing heatedly over 
the installation of gadgets such as 
auxiliary landing lights and the 
like. Present plans call for the in- 
stallation just behind the nose- 
wheel of a single light so power- 
ful that to date no lens has been 
found that will stand up under the 
heat developed. Results of static 
tests which were to have been 
completed by April 15th on the 
assembled structure have not been 
announced. After nearly a year 
of postponement nobody at the 
factory will even guess at the date 
of the first test-flight. 


Note of Yesteryear Department 

Remember the political crack 
that went “unless we are given 
these powers this country will re- 
turn to the days of the horse and 
buggy’? I’ve forgotten just 
what powers he was talking about, 
but the doorman of San Francis- 
co’s St. Francis Hotel, if he thinks 
about such matters at all, is prob- 
ably convinced that the man didn’t 
get them. According to local 
newspapers, that brass - buttoned 
dignitary had a narrow escape, the 
other day, from serious injury 
when a_ fruit-peddler’s horse, 
standing in front of the hotel, 
plunged suddenly up on the side- 
walk, dragging his owner and a 
load of oranges behind him. Just 
what a fruit-peddler and his out- 
fit were doing at San Francisco’s 
swankiest hotel the papers fail to 
state, but the runaway continued 
down Powell Street to Mission and 
Fourth where patrolman Bill Her- 
man arrested the horse for crash- 
ing a red signal. The driver, one 
A. Angeloppulus, deposited with 
the last of oranges at Geary and 
Stockton, limped up later to be ar- 
rested in his turn for “using loud 
and profane language.” Seems 
this particular Greek had too 
many words for it. 


Nautical Notes 

In spite of a rebuilt boat, a new 
and more powerful motor, and an- 
other year’s experience it is doubt- 
ed that E. L. Remelin will this 
summer regain his Pacific Coast 
Outboard Championship. Remy is 
newly elected chairman of Coun- 
cil 57 and, from very personal ex- 
perience, I can assure him that 
there won’t be much time for boat- 
ing. 

Uncle Thad Again 

Little Pink has always main- 
tained that the pakosins, the little 
black ponds of eastern Carolina, 
are the deepest holes in the world; 
now he has a letter from Uncle 
— that seems to clinch the mat- 
er. 

“Dere nefew,” it goes, “you no 
the chinese feller the county agent 
brung to board here last spring. 
I rote how he dove in the big pa- 
kosin an’ never come up. Now 
the co. agent says I should send 
his clos an such on to china. I 
dont’ see how he could of swum so 
fur under water but please send 
ten ($10.00) dollars fer postage. 

Uncle Thad.” 


’ 


Copilots Have 
New Chateau 


By PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Well, here we are at it again. 
Seems like these newsletters are 
as frequent as the notes on the 
car.. But even at that there is al- 
ways something new under the 
sun. For instance: 

The copilots, that is the major- 
ity, have moved into their new 
quarters at Ft. Worth. Boy, is it 
a place, right on the edge of the 


airport. They couldn’t move 
downtown as they can’t afford the 





cab fare. Four bedrooms, three 
baths, three garages, a large din- 
ing room and even a service sta- 
tion. It is locally called a tourist 
camp. Our section is on the ex- 
treme right and everybody is wel- 
come. As a matter of fact, we 
have some visitors that are not 
welcome. In Dallas we called our 
living quarters the Chateau De 
Moo, but believing in the tradi- 
tions of Cow Town, we have called 
the new layout “Hacienda Del 
Torres.” 

The pilots have’ established 
themselves on a daily basis at the 
Worth. Here’s hoping that they 
get their money’s worth. Here’s 
hoping also that we will be able to 
live in the same place. How about 
it? 

Wearing an Electra 


Since there are now an equal 
number of pilots and copilots, we 
are teamed up. It really is a very 
excellent idea and I have heard 
more favorable remarks as to who 
is with who than otherwise. How- 
ever it won’t be long before some- 
body will take a vacation, then 
BAM! We have one team that con- 
sists of the biggest pilot and by 
far the biggest copilot. They 
don’t get into the Electra; they 
put it on. I understand that they 
are flying ‘‘Cheek to Cheek.” 

Then there is another pair who 
give each other the Nazi salute. 
Just a couple of “Heils’’ is the re- 
mark overheard. You really can 
understand as they both have 
very, very German names. It 
beats the Dutch. One pilot re- 
marks to his copilot, who is the 
smaller, “Come on, son, let’s go.” 
Whereupon he takes him by the 
hand and leads him to the ship. 
Then there is another team that 
should be called, “The Twin Sex- 
es.” 


Grandma 


Last Sunday, Easter, a new first 
arrived in the jargon. If you see 
the station men assisting one of 
the pilots in and out of the ship, 
well that’s grandma. His wife’s 
daughter had a baby girl, arrived 
by the Bunny Express, Easter 
morning. I was warned not to 
mention the pilot’s name, so if you 
can’t figure it out, you’re in Dutch. 


Rogues’ Gallery 


The new certificates the Depart- 
ment is issuing caused a big boost 
in the local photo establishments. 
If the Bureau receives pictures of 
air line pilots such as were sent in 
by this group it will be very diffi- 
cult to convince anyone that they 
are not public enemies, numbers 
one on up. Even their own moth- 
ers wouldn’t recognize them. 
Wow! Some were pips. Looked 
like Cokey Joe, Hank the Hiester, 
Mike the Rat. And speaking of 
pictures, one of our congenial 
men-about-town was photographed 
with a very elderly lady. She 
wanted to know if it was safe. 
Well, the answer was, “Yes,” so 
long as he was flying but other- 
wise, “No.” 

Freddie Dick is standing up well 
being a mother. I understand that 
his days off are spent working on 
the railroad wreck, “Washout on 
the Line.” 

Can you imagine it, Jack Slaton 
goes out and buys a new Oldsmo- 
bile. Him, just a copilot. I hope 
you like it and I do mean you. 

Speaking of time off, some of 
the fellows have been flying the 
Deaf and Dumb ship. Others have 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 





PILOTS TESTIFY ON AIR BILLS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
recount what has happened heretofore relative to this particular angle 
of the situation for the purpose of building up a background from 
which you will more readily understand why we are taking the posi- 
tion that we do and why we need the protection that we are proposing 
as to wages and working conditions. 

For a brief summary of the legislative situation and its relation 

to the pilots’ problems we must go back approximately to the begin- 
ning of our organization. During the early days of our organization, 
a little more than 5 years ago, we were troubled with many wage and 
working-condition controversies. Then came the N. R. A. code hear- 
ings during which the carriers proposed a wage scale of $250 per 
month for first pilots and $150 per month for copilots; and flying 
hours of 140 per month for first pilots and 160 per month for copilots. 
Along about this period a national strike was threatened which resulted 
in the National Labor Board taking jurisdiction over the controversy 
and after holding extensive hearings issued a decision known as Na- 
tional Labor Board Decision No. 83 which, in effect, established a 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour limitation for air-line pilots. Short- 
ly after this decision was rendered on May 10, 1934, all the air-mail 
contracts were cancelled. During the second session of the Seventy- 
third Congress, the Post Office and Post Roads Committee in the 
House, of which the able Congressman James Mead is chairman, rec- 
ognized the seriousness of the situation. Realizing that wage and 
working-condition standards of the line pilots were about to be com- 
pletely destroyed, Congressman Mead and his colleagues created and 
proposed and finally included in the air-mail law S. 3170, which was 
being written at that time, the first wage-and-hour provisions ever 
written into any air-mail law. This law was later amended by H. R. 
6511 which again included the pilots’ section 13, and incidentally that 
is the law under which the industry is operating at the present time. 

Mr. Mapes: Was that the bill reported by this committee, the last 
one you referred to? 

Mr. Behncke: No. That was reported by the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee. It is H. R. 6511. That is the legislation under 
which the carriers are operating now. 

Mr. Mapes: We reported a bill in which the pilots were interested. 

Mr. Behncke: Oh—last year? 

Mr. Mapes: Yes. 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. 

Mr. Mapes: That was a different one? 

Mr. Behncke: That was a different one. 


Section 13, Present Air Mail Law 


Section 13 of the present air-mail law, H. R. 6511, to which I am 
referring, reads as follows: 


It shall be a condition upon the holding of any air-mail contract that 
the rate of compensation and the working conditions and relations for all 
pilots and other employees of the holder of such contract shall conform to 
decisions heretofore or hereafter made by the National Labor Board, or its 
successor in authority, notwithstanding any limitation as to the period of 
its effectiveness included in any such decision heretofore rendered. 


That language incorporates by reference the National Labor 
Board Decision No. 83, in the present air-mail law, H. R. 6511, which 
controls the line pilots’ minimum-wage scale and sets maximum flying 
hours of 85 hours in any one month. 


Collective Bargaining Not Restricted 
This section shall not be construed as restricting the right of any such 
employees by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation 
or more favorable working conditions and relations. 


Prevent Cutthroat Competition 


Mr. Martin: That is all set out right there in one section. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. That, in effect, established a mini- 
mum wage for the air-line pilots and maximum flying hours. 

The legislative theory which resulted in the creation of section 
13 is based on the same line of thought as that on which other mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour legislation is based, such as the Walsh- 
Healey bill and other State and Federal minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour legislation. For instance, the theory behind this kind of legisla- 
tion, as I see it, is to prevent cutthroat competition. Where similar 
legislation applies in other lines of work, such as Government build- 
ing contracts, the theory is that the contractor must pay prevailing 
wage rates, which is a definite safeguard against taking advantage of 
‘abor costs for the purpose of underbidding competitors. I need go 
no further into this because you gentlemen no doubt are familiar with 
what I am trying to tell you. 

Paralleling this to the air transportation set-up, I would like to 
point out to you that when an air line is set up between given points, 
the equipment cost, including air-line equipment, airways aids, and 
overything else, is just about the same because factories charge one 
group the same as they do another. Therefore, what is there left on 
which a low bid can be based? Frankly, there is nothing left except 
labor cost. I will illustrate. For instance, it is well known what it 
costs to operate our transcontinental air lines from coast to coast, and 
there are three major air lines, United Air Lines, T. W. A., and Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

Their equipment all costs about the same. All their operating 
costs are practically the same. Their labor costs, at least insofar as 
their piloting cost is concerned, are practically the same because they 
must all abide by section 13 of the present Air Mail law which stipu- 
lates that they cannot pay less than the wage rates laid down by rea- 
son of the National Labor Board decision No. 83, which is incorpor- 
ated in section 13. That is the section that I just read to you a little 
while ago. This decision also provides that they cannot fly their pilots 
and copilots more than 85 hours in any one month. It puts a top limit 
on flying hours and that is a very good limitation not only as a work- 
ing condition but also in the interest of safety. 


Labor Cost, Factor in Low Bids 


Now, for the purpose of illustration, let us assume that a new 
transcontinental air line would start operating today. Assuming that 
this new air line could pay its pilots much less than the present trans- 
continental lines are required to pay, it is not hard to imagine what 
would happen to fair and reasonable established standards both as to 
pilots’ wages and working conditions. Carrying the same thought fur- 
ther, when the air-mail contracts are open for bids, this new line would 
be able to enter a considerably lower bid than established lines. And 
what would be the result? A complete tearing down of the pilots’ 
wage and working-conditions standards. This same thought can be 
carried still further using the present established transcontinental air 
lines. If one could operate with lower labor costs, he would be able 
to underbid and undercut the other lines and the result would be a 
state of cutthroat competition that would first destroy all fair and rea- 
sonable wage standards and then it would eat into the kind of service 
we would get. In other words, service based strictly on competitive 
bidding. competitive labor costs, and so forth, would result in a much 
lower class of service all the way around. 

Section 13 Very Satisfactory 

Section 13 has been in effect since 1934, and in actual practice 
has worked out even more satisfactorily than anyone expected. It 
replaced endless strife and controversies arising out of wage and work- 
ing hour problems in the air-transportation industry, which on several 
occasions threatened to interfere with the orderly movement of the 
United States mail, and has gone a long way toward establishing a 
state of industrial peace which has proven to be a very constructive 
and stabilizing factor in the industry today. 

The air-line pilots and other air calikees fee] that the same kind 
of labor-standard protection as that included in the present air-mail 
law, H. R. 6511, should be written into any legislation replacing or 
repealing the present law. At this point I would like to offer a labor 
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Landed Gentry 
Mow Grass 


Bill Campbell Snaps 
Wrong “Baby” 


By PILOT T. S. POQUETTE 
Council No. 3—T. W. A. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Twenty thousand years ago Ae- 
sop took a day off and missed tell- 
ing his usual fable and since fa- 
ble telling was his main occupa- 
tion he received no compensation, 
either spiritual or practical. All 
of which goes to illustrate that 
practically all the pilots have had 
their vacation. 

The Grass Grows ’Round and 

"Round 

Within the vicissitudes of Kan- 
sas City there exists a real estate 
development known as _ Plate 
Woods wherein reside some of 
the landed gentry of TWA, includ- 
ing Bill DeVries and Walt Sey- 
erle. It seems that on these es- 
tates grow numerous grasses 
which, with the onslaught of soft 
spring weather, generous rains and 
black top soil, make it impera- 
tive that said owners take ex- 
ercise of the leg and arm variety, 
else the beauties of the surround- 
ing forest cannot be seen because 
of the high grass. 

To obviate this eventuality, en- 
terprising Bill DeVries bought a 
power-driven cutter to serve a dual 
purpose, baby carriage and veg- 
etation destroyer. Walt Seyerle 
says it would be a good outfit if 
it had a seat on it so he wouldn’t 
have to walk behind it when he 
borrows it. 

Wayne Williams, known to the 
short-wave fans for holding the 
longest “r’s” and the delicate nu- 
ances attending thereof, spends his 
spare time polishing up his fish- 
ing tackle and wants no complaints 
from the fish in Lake Lotawanna 
this year. 

No “Cone of Silence” for Miss 

Campbell 

Harry Campbell, who is now a 
bonafide family man with two off- 
spring, says his new daughter 
never heard of a “cone of silence.” 

Bill Campbell took his $50,000 
camera over to the hospital nur- 
sery to take some pictures of said 
child but tripped on a roll of ab- 
sorbent cotton and took pictures 
of a pretty student nurse whom 
somebody had _ carelessly left 
standing around. 

Welcome the Mouse 

What with multimotor ships and 
double multiple beams and flying 
getting safer and safer and pi- 
lots sprouting double-barrelled 
free-floating anxiety neuroses, 
such as delineated by Capt. Arm- 
strong in last month’s AIR LINE 
PILOT, it seems an opportune 
time for the mountain called Con- 
gress to labor and bring forth its 
annual aeronautical mouse. How- 
ever small the current mouse may 
be, it will be refreshing and en- 
tirely euphoric to see a healthy 
mouse this year, both for the pi- 
lots and the operators, 

(Note to wives: Have you a lit- 
tle neurosis in your home?) 

Our chairman, Jimmy Roe, 
started out very confidently on his 
vacation a few weeks ago but 
struck a snag around Winslow and 
got put to work. 

Dan “I beg to differ’ Medler 
practices his flying talent between 
Los Angeles and Albuquerque to 
the advantages of the debating so- 
cieties in both villages. 

Ashford Improving 

TWA Council No. 3 wishes to 
extend to Ted Ashford a world of 
encouragement in his recent ill- 
ness, We think he has the stuff to 
disappoint the croakers and get 
well a lot quicker than they figure. 

Writing newsletters must be 
quite a strain. I just came from 
dinner and my wife says to me, 
“Eat that and don’t be so tem- 
peramental.” 

Six Transit Gloria Mundi. 








HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 
standing. 
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Competition In Flying 
New Douglases 


By 
PILOT WILLIAM T. ARTHUR 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memriis, Tenn. 

A great change has come over 
the positions of Captains in Mem- 
phis. Up to the middle of the 
month five pilots were assigned to 
fly only the sleeper planes, and 
five were to be only on the DC-2 
run. Three.of those pilots on the 
smaller ships had never been 
checked out on DST equipment 
and what a howl they put up to 
be allowed to fiv the newest prod- 
uct of Donald Douglas. So now, 
after months and months of dick- 
ering, the three musketeers are 
checked out, and in order to make 
things even all around and so not 
a soul would feel slighted, the 
chief pilot transferred ALL FIVE 
sleeper pilots over to the man-kill- 
er DC-2 run, and put the other 
five men, including the three with 
the brand new abilities, on the 
preferred run. 

Progress 

Did I say there were those who 
howled to get checked out? Well, 
theirs was but the crying’ of an in- 
fant compared to the _ yelling, 
@creaming, and hair pulling put 
forth by the five dispossessed fa- 
vorites. Life is a myth, there is 
no justice, they could not, and 
would not be treated so. The idea, 
having to fly those terrible DC-2’s 
once more—a ship that less than 
two years ago was tops in the 
world. It all goes to show what a 
few changes and a mechanical man 
can do. List that one under the 
heading of progress. 

The blow of returning to DC-2’s 
was lessened somewhat by the offi- 
cial statement that such imagined 
degradation would continue for 
only one month, at which time 
each pilot would alternate by fly- 
ing first on one type ship and 
then on the other. So, as is usual- 
ly the case, everything will prob- 
ably come out to the satisfaction 
of everyone. 

Spring Exercise 

Most of the fellows have re- 
sponded to the call of spring in 
fine shape. Carpenter can be 

“seen every morning at 5 a. m. rid- 
ing some five to ten miles on his 
bicycle. The amazing part of the 
story is that he does it every sin- 
gle day of the week. He also of- 
fers rides to those who need the 
exercise but do not feel inclined to 
pump a bike all over the city. 

Hudson and Pricer, our two ace 
farmers — engineers of row and 
koe—are in the throes of spring 
planting—need more be said? 

Black Magic 

Bobby Jewell has a complete 
stage built into his garage with a 
seating capacity of about fifty. His 
magical presentations are playing 
to packed houses every week. Ev- 
erything is strictly professional, 
technique and equipment. Bobby 
has practiced long and in great de- 
tail and the result is that we are 
all fooled and know it, but can’t 
tell how. Right in front of your 
eyes he does these things and not 
a mistake. After Blackstone— 
who knows? 

McDonald has given up the con- 
centrated practice of photography 
only to the degree to allow him to 
go fishing every day and even then 
the camera goes along. Johann- 
peter wouldn’t trade his interest in 
fishing for a dozen cameras, for 
fishing is fishing with JO. 

Davis, Gregory, Hefner, Hunter, 
Kay and Payne are all addicts to a 
white pill. They knock it far off 
in the distance, have to walk end- 
lessly to reach it, then knock it 
away again. After an average of 
seven or eight such blows the pill 


comes to rest upon a great plot of 
Somewhere on the plot is 
a small hole—the object of all this 
Usually 


grass. 


knocking and walking. 
several more blows are required 


before the white sphere rests with- 
in the hole and then all they do is 
Is it 
any wonder some unenlightened 
people in this world of ours call us 
slightly whoosy in our choice of 


bend over and take it out. 


entertainment. 


Bolyard and Hulett and Suther- 
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land are mighty, mighty proud of 
their tennis ability. But the 
mighty mite, Don Wood, says he 
will take any or all of them on at 
any time and wager a_ small 
amount on the outcome. He nev- 
er would say upon whom he would 
bet, so there must be a dark crit- 
ter in the wood »ile. 
Source of Information 

Breezy Wynne still remains our 
official source of all information. 
Regardless of the subject matter, 
he has most of the facts at hand 
and will give them to you by the 
dozens. Where on earth he gets 
all the details of most anything is 
more than the fellows have been 
able to determine for the past 
three years. A newspaper is prac- 
tically useless with Wynne around, 
and he does save you a lot of read- 
ing. ‘For Something About Ev- 
erything Ask Wynne’ (suggestion 
for a motto). 

McFail has his new house to 
keep him busy. A handy man 
with tools, he is finishing off the 
top floor of the abode and is in- 
stalling a completely equipped 
gymnasium. When finished Mac 
won’t have an excuse in the world 
for not being in the best of shape 
all the time. 

During the dates of May 10 to 
14 there is the South’s Greatest 
Show—the Memphis Cotton Car- 
nival] — and for any pilot just 
roaming around the country on his 
vacation a more enjoyable time 
could not be found than those five 
days in Memphis. Hope to see 
some of you down here. 

Cheerio! 


How Did Martin 
Lose His Tooth? 


By PILOT R. A. PATTERSON 
Council No. 31—A. A. 
Glendale, Calif. 

My God, how time flies. April 
came in like a lamb and remained 
that way out here, leaving me se- 
renely enjoying a lot of real good 
sunshine. And then along comes 
the mailman with a card notifying 

me that this letter is due. 

Well, the safety committee, en- 
route to and from the Boeing fac- 
tory, .has arrived and departed. 
Now what we would like to know 
is which one took down with tele- 
phonitis at three thirty A. M. 
while going through town? 

Martin Loses Tooth 

Johnnie (Liver Lip) Martin lost 
a tooth on the last trip from Ft. 
Worth and personally, so far as 
beauty is concerned, it didn’t help 
him any. He claims a dentist did 
it but if any of you fellows find a 
nice white fang embedded in a 
control wheel on one of these flag 
ships, don’t think someone belong- 
ing to the Elks Club has been fly- 
ing our equipment. 

Russell Salmon Fishes on Vacation 

First Officer Templeton arrived 
for vacation relief and Sam Nuck- 
ols will relieve the captains on 
their vacations. Hap Russell leaves 
for Salmon fishing in the north the 
last of this month. Here’s hoping 
he doesn’t have to stand behind a 
tree, Tom Hill style, to get the 
hook baited. Hap plans on trav- 
elling light. He doesn’t have to 
take a comb with him since he can 
comb his hair with a wash rag. 

Since bulletins were issued 
about crews crossing the border at 
El Paso, merchants in Juarez, 
Mexico, report the camera business 
at a standstill. Seems as though 
going to Juarez is much too good 
for the common people and is re- 
served for a select few who land in 
town. Now even the passengers 
have to go over alone. Sure is 
tough on stewardesses. 

Bill Swain spent the time be- 
tween trips last month at the 
Glendale hospital where the Mrs. 
was confined. Everyone wishes 
her a speedy recovery. 

Try as I can, there doesn’t seem 
to be any loose dirt lying around 
about Leland Andrews and Bart 
Cox. I mean dirt that’s printable. 
Next month I hope to have some- 
thing that will do. Joe Glass is 
out of his last business and has 
taken over the Nash agency. 
Can’t you just picture Joe on the 
floor giving a sales talk. 

Dave Doty is now on duty at 








Injun Charley Agitates 


For Copilot Progeny 
By PILOT WAYNE N, ALLISON 
Council No. 19—A. A. 
“Twin Cities of the South” 
Dallas-Ft. Worth 
In Memory of 

So Sid Templeton took a run 
out powder on us! Well I’ve 
known for a long time that some 
of the boys had him bought off 
but didn’t think he’d sell out com- 
pletely, lock, stock and barrel. Of 
course he knows just how good a 
price he received but personally 
I’m convinced that monthly royal- 
ties for the omission of certain 
articles would pay off the war 
debt, especially those contribu- 
tions received by our honorable 
Sidney. However, let me touch 
but lightly on the escapades of 
our ex-scribe and merely ask if 
anyone knows just what he had 
on our chief pilot that got him 
the assignment as vacation relief 
man for the co-pilots in Califor- 
nia. Or maybe Sloniger just has 
a guilty conscience—? But he 
doesn’t act that way when some 
of the co-pilots ask to be checked 
off for the rating of “qualified re- 


serve pilot” ($25.00 extra per 
month). 
In All Fairness to the Future 
Generation 


Remember when we first re- 
ceived the DST’s how we joked 
about how nonchalantly we would 
continue a trip on one motor? Well, 
it seems that it’s a joke all right, 
but not the way we thought. Just 
ask Sherman Willard and C. C. 
(Injun Charley) Curry. They had 
the G-102 motors too. And they’re 
real thrillers!—Ask anvone. 

If we could just find some way 
of telling when they’re really in 
earnest and when they are just 
foolin’ it wouldn’t be so bad. And 
if they’d pick a nice sunny day 
over class “‘A’’ terrain we wouldn’t 
complain. But when they choose 
midnight or shortly thereafter 
(just after the stewardess has 
come up front with that cold cup 
of coffee), during the dark of the 
moon, in a heavy California fog, 
while you’re sitting there keeping 
the little birdie level in its cage, 
gentlemen, I protest! It isn’t fair 
to the future generations that 
won’t be....if that continues. 

Sherman’s Case 

Take Sherman’s case for exam- 
ple. Of course I can’t begin to 
guess all the things that happened 
in the cockpit when one of his 
trusty Wrights sputtered, coughed 
a little and tossed its cookies into 
the oil sump. Considering the 
fact that they were on instruments 
with lower broken scud at 600 
feet and a one to one gliding angle 
(one foot forward to one yard 
downward) I’m surprised that 
Charley can still grunt. 

Then a few nights later at 4:00 
A. M. when they were in tow by 
two other G-102 motors Sherman 
happened to remark to Charley 








Ft. Worth as flight superintendent. 
Duncan, Ted Lewis and Cecil West 
are managing the Glendale station 
now. 

Ingram’s Work Appreciated? 

Jim (Gwyn) Ingram must be 
out rounding up my order of 
horned toads and Gila monsters. 
I couldn’t find him for a report. 
You know, it’s a funny world. 
Gwyn worked hard making’ up 
flight plans that were workable to 
send in as suggestions. After get- 
ting the writer’s cramp in his right 
hand, he even learned to write 
left-handed so that he could co- 
operate and keep things up to 
date. And after they were all 
sent in they were so well liked and 
appreciated that we are still using 
that 1905 model. 

Well, I’ll close now hoping that 
someone on the W. P. A. payroll 
in Washington, D. C., doesn’t get 
the brilliant idea to build high 
walls around our 2,500 foot air- 
ports to stop us from having cross 
winds and so that we would only 
need one runway. If those people 
in the D. O. C. ever get tired of 
writing new regulations and start 
looking for something new to mess 
up, they might join up with the 





W. P. A. group and make it just 
one big happy family. 


that they were over the spot where 
they did the belly-flopper. Then 
he opened his window and spit out. 
Why now, I ask, when it had per- 
formed smooth as silk all the way 
from Glendale to there (Brinkley, 
Ark.), did that particular left mo- 
tor have to choose that precise mo- 
ment to cough, sputter, spit and 
studder? No wonder Sherman ex- 
plained in extreme exasperation: 
“Blankety - Blank — Charley, we 
ean’t even spit at these damned 
motors.” — I think we all know 
just how he felt! And when you 
take in consideration several such 
incidents, it’s easy to see why 
Sherman is trying so hard to make 
his ranch pay. 
Exact Procedure 

A short time ago company head- 
quarters mailed out a letter on the 
exact procedure to be used in call- 
ing a control tower on opposite 
frequency. It came out directly 
on the heels of another letter 
which positively stated that a pi- 
lot never knew what he was go- 
ing to do and forbade the stew- 
ardess to tell the passengers the 
pilot even had a thought on it, 
that is, whether he was going to 
continue the trip, turn back or 
cancel at the next stop. In fact 
the first letter politely intimated 
and practically stated that the pi- 
lot didn’t know much except what 
the flight superintendent radioed 
to him. Then when the second 
letter came out specifying, to the 
pilots, the exact procedure to be 
used for control tower contacts 
it’s no wonder we heard the fol- 
lowing message one night: 

“Naught five to KASB” (Dallas) 

“KASB to Naught Five — go 
ahead.” 

“Naught Five to KASB—over 
George Washington bridge, in 
range.” 

“KASB to Naught Five—you’re 
over George Washington bridge in 
range of Dallas—haw, haw, he, he, 
—aw, come on in, there ain’t no 
wind.” 

Light to Moderate 

Not long ago we were sure 
“Stratosphere” Tom Hardin was 
sick. And we had ample proof. 
We heard him report over Tex- 
arkana at 4,000, visibility unlim- 
ited, light rain and reception good. 
But the following night he was 
normal again, we decided, when 
we heard him report over Little 
Rock on instruments at 15,000 
climbing with light to moderate 
snow, light to moderate ice, oc- 
casional light to moderate turbu- 
lence and severe static. And gen- 
tlemen, when Tom Hardin says it’s 
moderate, it can’t be any worse!— 
Ask Allison, he claims to have 
jumped the gear up and down for 
Tom for some 15 months. 

Night Flying Cuts Birth Rate 

In March when the second pay 
mail schedule was announced on 
the Fort Worth to Chicago run a 
number of the co-pilots on the 
night transcontinentals began a 
little quiet agitation for a change 
over to the new run in order to 
enjoy a longer run, more time off 
and incidentally to see the light of 
day. Numerous were the argu- 
ments advanced by various ones 
but the best of all is attributed to 
Injun Charley. 

It seems that Charley quietly in- 
terviewed all the married co-pi- 
lots on the night runs. Then he 
made a startling announcement to 
our chief pilot. That announce- 
ment was to the effect that all 
the boys on the day runs either 
had children “or some high hopes 
of blessed events in the very near 
future. But as Charley pointed 
out, none—not even one—of the 
copilots on the night transconti- 
nentals had any of either. Charley 
claimed that wasn’t fair to them or 


to their wives. But Charley 
stressed the copilots’ side. And it 
worked! , 


Shortly thereafter a letter came 
out signed by Sloniger effective 
April 1st which transferred all the 
co-pilots on the Fort Worth-El 
Paso, Fort Worth - Memphis, and 
Dallas-Nashville. runs to the Fort 
Worth-Chicago run and moved the 
boys on that run to the vacated 
night transcontinentals. —I’ll let 


you know next issue whether or 





not Charley and the boys are seri- 


Thumbs Down 
On Trailers 
—Jap and Duke 


By PILOT GLENN C. NYE 
Council No. 50—A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Two of our boys down here at 
Nashville are not quite so enthusi- 
astic about the good qualities of 
automobile trailers as they were a 
few weeks ago. Duke Ledbetter 
and Jap Lee started out on their 
vacations with trailers attached to 
their cars, but both came back 
somewhat’ disappointed. They 
thought this was an easy and sim- 
ple method of parking where they 
wanted to stay overnight without 
having to bother with the trouble 
and expense of stopping at hotels. 
Besides the lack of bathing facil- 
ities, ete., they encountered other 
more serious difficulties which led 
them not to recommend trailers 
for people who have just two 
weeks’ vacation, especially if they 
intend to travel any distance. 


Trailer Cuts Jap’s Speed 

We know that Jap took off down 
the highway with his trailer 
hooked behind his Zephyr. He 
must have had her up in that ex- 
tra-high cruising gear that he 
boasts about, for he passed up two 
of our boys who happened to be 
out riding like a DST does an 
Aeronca. Now the boys knew that 
Jap would surely run into trouble 
travelling at such a speed with a 
trailer whipping around behind. It 
is a good thing that his gas ran 
low when it did and he had to stop 
at a filling station. While having 
the car serviced, Jap happened to 
smell burning rubber and, upon 
making a hurried examination, 
found that the rear tires on the 
Zephyr were all but melting. This 
cramped Jap’s style no little for 
he had to drive more slowly and 
couldn’t tell us of having broken 
the speed record between Nash- 
ville and Dallas. 


Seasickness 
In addition to the slow-speed 
difficulty, Duke’s trailer caused his 
car to rock back and forth just 
like a rocking horse. So, his wife 
and he had to stop and rest often 
to keep from getting seasick. 


Private Planes Now at Municipal 
Airport 

Up to the present time we have 
had very little trouble with private 
airplanes around the Municipal 
Airport at Nashville. The reason 
for this is that the smaller planes 
have been operating from McCon- 
nell Field, which is located on the 
opposite side of the city. Now 
that the city has sold McConnell 
Field to be used for agricultural 
purposes, Louie and Albert Gasser 
(some of you older boys probably 
remember Louie from the old 
days) are moving their fleet of 
Cubs, Aeroncas, Rearwins, and 
various other hybrid models which 
seem to accumulate around a han- 
gar, over to the new airport. I 
guess we will have to install wind- 
shield wipers on our Douglases 
which operate in and out of Nash- 
ville to keep the Cubs and Aeron- 
cas cleared away so we can see 
enough to land and takeoff. 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 2) 





FLYING QUINNS 


The Quinn family seems to 
have a corner on aviation, more 
or less. Charles Quinn has been 
flying for Chicago & Southern 
about four years, making his 
home in Chicago. Meanwhile 
Glenn Quinn has remained at 
Kansas City as pilot for Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies. The latter organization re- 
cently disposed of its plane, so 
Glenn has joined his brother in 
piloting aircraft for Chicago & 
Southern. The Quinn brothers 
will live in Chicago and will fly 
the line’s Chicago-St. Louis 
division. A third member of 
the “Flying Quinns,” Elizabeth, 
lasts month married Don 
George, pilot for Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc. 
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SMOKE BUT 
NO FIRE 


By PILOT EARL REDDEN 
Council No. 38—P. A. A.-Grace 
Lima, Peru 

Practically all the fellows in the 
Southern Division have at one 
time or another driven by car 
from their Santiago base up to 
the summit of the Uspallata Pass 
through which they fly to Men- 
doza, Argentina. It is only half 
an hour to the summit as the 
Douglas flies, as compared with a 
full day of driving up there and 
back by car. But the trip is a 
good way to get more closely ac- 
quainted with the terrain, and at 
our radio station right on the sum- 
mit there is always a friendly re- 
ception, hot tea, and snacks. Near- 
by is the German Condor Line 
Station which was built in 1936, 
and hardly 100 yards away, on 
the Argentine-Chile borderline, is 
the famous 80-foot statue of El 
Cristo, cast from cannons once al- 
most used in boundary disputes 
between the two now - friendly 
countries. The statue is right on 
our route and can easily be seen 
from the air. Mount Aconcagua, 
over 23,000 feet high, the high- 
est in the Western Hemisphere, 
can be seen about 15 miles distant 
to the north and east. Some of 
those who have driven up to El 
Cristo are the Smiths, Dishers, 
Rickardses, Lewises. Richmonds, 
Len Hodge and Clyde Proper. 
When the Lewises, with Hodge and 
Proper, went up in their new su- 
per-sewing-machine special, they 
had to back up some of the zig- 
zags in the road. It was either 
Hodge or Proper who later said 
the road itself was the nearest 
thing to an impossibility he had 
ever seen. 

Not a Fireman in Town 

About the same altitude as the 
12,800-foot summit of Uspallata 
Pass is the city of La Paz, Bolivia, 
where the altitude really gets 
many people down. The freight 
pilots lose an average of about ten 
pounds before getting used to 
things. One of the interesting 
things about La Paz is that, with 
a population of 200,000, there is 
not a single fire engine or fireman 
in town, and not even the police 
are trained at fire-fighting. The 
structures are largely wood, the 
air crisp and dry, and the electri- 
eal wiring in general would make 


anv U. S. underwriter’s eyes 
bulge. At the Stranger’s Club 


one night, this combination, plus a 
short circuit, plus the fact that 
fuses were as scarce as Panagra 
chief pilots, resulted in some bad 
waking moments for Jack Schie- 
del up on the third floor. The 
wires got hot and melted off all 
the insulating rubber in a cloud 
of acrid smoke before burning out. 
A fire would have gotten well un- 
der way almost anywhere else, but 
this one couldn’t make a go of it, 
as in other similar La Paz inci- 
dents, due to oxemia. The defi- 
nite dearth of oxygen has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. John 
Jacob Schiedel, III, 22, our new- 
est ALPA recruit, said the experi- 
ence was worse than the time he 
almost flunked his physical exam 
because the doctor’s nurse, a heav- 
enly blond with eyes like stars 
and hair like a strato-cumulus, 
held his hand to take a pulse 
which was soaring skyward. 
Gray Transferred 

Walt Gray has been transferred 
to La Paz for work on the Tipuani 
freight hauling of gold-mining ma- 
chinery, replacing Fred Baxter. 
This was in spite of our specific 
request for non-expert poker play- 
ers from Lima. Bill Denham has 
been turning to bridge more and 
more lately. 

Rickards Have New Son 

Congratulations to the Rickards 
family on the arrival of a baby 
boy, Thomas William, recently ir 
Santiago. ‘ 

We see by the Life magazine 
for February 21 that Vera Parks 
won a beauty contest for bespec- 
tacled girls. Husband Marvin 
Parks used to be an old co-worker 
of ours, is now with EAL, and 
breaks into the public eye every 
once in a while as the pride and 
joy of Parks Air College. Hyah, 
Tarzan! 


Monkey 
Business 


According to Charles W. Short, 
Jr., manager of Tulsa Municipal 
Airport, the new monkey mascot, 
given him by Bureau Medical Ex- 
aminer Dr. Roy Fisher, has a home 
for life. 

The Department of Commerce 
requires that no birds’ nest be al- 
lowed to remain in the airport 
hangars. They are dangerous be- 
cause birds often get matches in 
their nests and there is the possi- 
bility the hangar might catch fire 
in that way and destroy the expen- 
sive planes stored there. 

It is hazardous work climbing 
in the iron beams of the hangar to 
pull down the birds’ nest and the 
sparrows are rather plentiful at 
the Tulsa airport. 

Mr. Short left his new pet in 
the hangar one Friday night. Mon- 
day morning he found all the nests 
down on the floor of the hangar. 
The job was complete; not a nest 
was left in the rafters. The mon- 
key likes the sparrow eggs. 


Thumbs Down 
On Trailers 
—Jap and Duke 


(Continued from Page 4) 





Those of you who haven’t had 
the privilege of visiting Nashville 
since the old Sky Harbor days at 
Murfreesboro have a pleasant sur- 
prise waiting you when you arrive 
by air. Our new airport has three 
extra-long runways, asphalt sur- 
faced, also one of the nicest and 
most complete administration 
buildings you will find anywhere. 
Thanks to W. P. A. 


With the Birds and Flowers 


Harold Matheny has become 
quite an accomplished landscape 
architect. When asked how he ac- 
quired his nice suntan so early in 
the season, he replied that he spent 
most of his time while at home out 
in his yard and flower gardens. 
Since moving into his new home he 
has made marvelous improvement 
to the external appearance of the 
place. There must be something 
very attractive down at Bermuda. 
This makes the second vacation in 
recent years which Bill Moore has 
spent down there. We think that 
he made the trip alone the first 
time. That was when he was one 
of us old bachelors a year or so 
ago. But now that he is so hap- 
pily married, I guess he wanted 
his wife to see how beautiful Ber- 
muda is. 

Walter Pharr is spending his va- 
cation on a yachting trip down 
around Nassau. Sometimes I ac- 
tually believe Walter missed his 
calling when he took up aviation 
as a profession. He really gets a 
gleam in his eye when anyone 
brings up the subject of sailing. 

Chuck Wehrung laments that he 
has just three more years (actual- 
ly three weeks) to stay over in 
Nashville on vacation relief. Just 
at the time he was promoted to 
captain and sent from Memphis to 
Nashville for a couple of months, 
his wife presented him with a fine 
young son. Now Chuck is in a 
hurry to get.back home and begin 
training his boy in the right paths. 

For Sale—One Irish Setter 

Advertisement seen in one of 
the Nashville newspapers recently: 
Beautiful Irish Setter bird dog de- 
sires good home. A good lap and 
house dog. Is a good hunter, but 
just can’t resist the temptation of 
playing with rabbits along the way 
and occasionally stopping to pass 
the time of day in a chicken yard. 
References required. Easy terms 
can be arranged by contacting 
Walter Pharr of American Air- 
lines. 





Headquarters is sorry to hear 
of the recent illness of Pilot 
G. V. Tribbett, United Air Lines. 
Here’s for a speedy recovery. 


PILOTS TESTIFY ON AIR BILLS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


section that is a result of extensive study and a great deal of hard 
work on the part of the pilots to replace the labor section in bill 
H. R. 9738, which is now before your committee. This labor section 
is marked “Exhibit 1.” 
Exhibit 1 

Pilots’ section 13, which is included in the present air-mail law, 
H. R. 6511, under which the carriers are now operating, reads as 
follows: 


“It shall be a condition upon the holding of any air-mail contract that 
the rate of compensation and the working conditions and relations for all 
pilots and other employees of the holder of such contract shall conform to 
decisions heretofore or hereafter made by the National Labor Board or its 
successor in authority, notwithstanding any limitation as to the period of 
its effectiveness included in any such decision heretofore rendered. This 
section shall not be construed as restricting the right of any such em- 
ployees by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation or 
more favorable working conditions and relations.’’ 


Following is the labor provision which the pilots and mechanics 
are proposing to be included in H. R. 9738 to.take the place of section 
13 quoted above, which H. R. 9738 repeals: 


(1) It shall be a condition upon the holding of a certificate under this 
title to engage in interstate air transportation that the rates of compensa- 
tion, maximum hours, and other working conditions and rekations of all 
pilots and copilots of the holder of such certificate shall conform to decision 
No. 83 heretofore made by the National Labor Board dated May 10, 1934, 
notwithstanding any limitation therein as to the period of its effectiveness; 
and it shall be a condition upon the holding of a certificate under this title 
to engage in overseas air transportation or foreign air transportation that 
the minimum compensation for all pilots and copilots shall not be less, 
upon an annual basis, than the compensation for domestic pilots and co- 
pilots under this subparagraph upon an annual basis. 

(2) It shall be a further condition upon the holding of a certificate by 
any carrier subject to this title that such carrier shall comply with title II 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall he construed as restricting the right 
of any such pilots or copilots, or other employees, of such carriers to obtain 
by collective bargaining higher rates of compensation or more favorable 
working conditions or relations. 

(4) Any violation of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, or any of the 
provisions of this paragraph, by any air carrier holding a certificate issued 
under this title shall be deemed a violation of this title, and whenever the 
Authority finds, after notice and hearing, that such violation exists, it shall 
forthwith suspend any certificate issued under this title until such violation 
shall have ceased. 

(5) The term “‘pilot’’ as used in this paragraph shall mean an employee 
who is responsible for the manipulation of, or who manipulates, the flight 
controls of an aircraft while underway, including taking off and landing of 
such aircraft, and the term ‘‘copilot’’ as used in this paragraph shall mean 
any employee any part of whose work is to assist the pilot in such manip- 
ulation. 


This sheet of paper that has just been passed up to you marked 
“Exhibit 1” at the top of the page, is the labor section that is in the 
present air-mail law under which the carriers are operating at the 
present time and following immediately below on the same sheet of 
paper is the labor section we are proposing to be included in H. R. 
9738. 


Objections to Labor Section in H. R. 9738 


Before leaving this particular subject, I would like to explain 
to you why the labor section that is included in the bill that you are 
considering is inadequate, ineffective, and would offer little or no pro- 
tection to the pilots and other air workers if enacted into law. 
would-also like to show you why the section is not workable in actual 
practice. This section as it is now written in H. R. 9738, pages 27 and 
28, reads as follows: 


402. (n) Every air carrier who held an air-mail contract under the pro- 
visions of the Air Mdil Act of 1934, approved June 12, 1934, as amended, and 
who has, under the provisions of this section of this act, received a certifi- 
cate in lieu of such air-mail contract, shall as a condition upon its holding 
of such certificate, continue to abide by, and be subject to, the provisions 
of the section 13 of the Air Mail Act of 1934, as amended prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1109 of this act, 
until such time as working agreements or contracts may have been nego- 
tiated under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (44 Stat. 
577 U. S. C., Supp. II, title 45, Sec. 151, et seq.), as it applies to air car- 
riers. A violation of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, by any air car- 
rier, when certified to the Authority by the National Mediation Board, 
shall be deemed a violation of this act, and as the penalty therefor, the 
Authority may, after notice and hearing, suspend any certificate, in whole 
or in part, of such air carrier issued under this act until notified by the 
Mediation Board that such violation has ceased. 


— 


I now would like to point out to you what we believe is wrong 
with each particular part of this section. 


Applies Only to Carriers Under 1934 Act 


(1) In the first place this applies only to those carriers who are 
now engaged in carrying air mail under the Air Mail Act of 1934, 
H. R. 6511, and does not appiy to any new carrier that may enter the 
field immediately or at any time after the enactment of this law. I 
especially call your attention to the words “who held an air-mail con- 
tract’’—in other words, that narrows it down just to contractors who 
hold an air-mail contract now—and also to the words “received a cer- 
tificate in lieu of such air-mai! contract shall as a condition upon its 
holding of such certificate.” In other words, it is all based upon pres- 
ent contracts. All this clearly proves that it applies only to the pres- 
ent air-mail contract holders. This loophole could be used very advan- 
tageously by the air carriers to break down present wage standards 
and monthly flying hours of airline pilots. 


Terminates When Working Agreements Are Negotiated 


(2) Even in the case of the present air-mail carriers all protec- 
tion in the above quoted labor section of H. R. 9738 terminates as soon 
as working agreements are negotiated under the Railway Labor Act, 
and, thereafter does not even apply to present contractors. 

(3) The fact that labor contracts made under the Railway Labor 
Act can be terminated by either party upon notice and that contracts 
existing on airlines at present covering other air workers has demon- 
strated the fact that the carriers have insisted upon a 30-day termina- 
tion clause in all such labor contracts made to date, definitely brings 
out the point that all protection for the pilots under this law, even in 
the case of the present contractors, can be terminated or negotiated 
out of exisence as soon as one short employment contract is entered 
into and broken. To bear this out, I quote from the employment con- 
tract recently entered into between American Airlines and their me- 
chanics under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 

This is a part of an actual employment contract that is now in 
existence between American Airlines and their mechanics. 


This agreement * * * shall continue in full force and effect until 
December 31, 1938, and thereafter from year to year unless it shall be ter- 
minated by either party hereto giving 30 days’ written notice of intention 
to terminate to the other party hereto. 


In other words, this contract is cancelable on 30 days’ notice and 
the fact that these contracts may be canceled by either party would 
just cancel our wage scales right out of existence, and also our flying 
hours. 

Mediation Board Must Certify Violation 


(4) Another very important reason why the labor provision of 
H. R. 9738 is not workable is because the provision for the violation 
of the Railway Labor Act is contingent upon the fact that before the 
Authority may hear the question of violation it can only do so when 
the violation is certified to the Authority by the National Mediation 
Board. This is not possible because the National Mediation Board 


functions are strictly mediatory and it is impossible for the Board 
itself, under any circumstances, to hold hearings or certify a violation. 

















has always taken the position and does now take the position that its 


On March~1, the first Trans- 
Canada air mail ship flew between 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
arrival of the plane marked anoth- 
er major step forward in the de- 
velopment of commercial airways 
in the Canadian northwest. It 
also revived hope of an early in- 
auguration of service south to 
Great Falls from this city, and 
north to Edmonton and White- 
horse, Yukon territory. The com- 
mencement of a feeder line service 
from Lethbridge to Edmonton is 
seen as a probability although a 
definite announcement has not 
been made. 

By July’1 it is expected the air 
mail service will extend right 
across Canada. 

The ground facilities over the 
route between Winnipeg to Van- 
couver are practically all in use 
after being carefully tested. The 
Lethbridge weather bureau is now 
on a 24-hour basis and the staff 
increased to 8 men. 

The officials of Trans-Canada 
Airlines, which will carry the 
mails for the government, have in- 
sisted on a 24-hour service. At 
present passengers will not be car- 
ried. 





Copilots Have 
New Chateau 


(Continued from Page 3) 


been flying the Army’s BT9. I 
understand that one of the fellows’ 
|wife calls it the GD9. A typical 
| postman’s holiday. 
In the Laps of the Gods 

In the spring a young man’s 
fancy may turn to love but on 
May the third more than one 
young man will be very, very 
much interested as to who gets the 
new air mail contracts. Most of 
us are spinning on our left ear be- 
cause two of them come right 
down around and across our alley. 
If the prayers, gestures, hopes and 
enthusiasms all piled up will get 
our company a couple of them, we 
will feel that at long last the new 
deal has arrived. One must admit 
that there are individuals on other 


lines thinking along the same 
lines. Who gets them will be up 
to the gods. Whether it be the 


real one, the money or the polit- 
ical gods remains to be seen. We 
all have felt that our little line 
was going along just fine but when 
they offered two million for East- 
ern. Well, blow me down. They 
can use that money to get and de- 
velop the new lines, I hope, I hope, 
I hope. 

A word of thanks to the mem- 
bers who answered the question- 
naire that was sent out. The ac- 
cumulative results were most in- 
teresting and informative. We 
hope to be able to accomplish 
something with them. 

In the March AIR LINE PILOT 
I heartily believe that most of us 
should get the “flu” if we are to 
have such a sensible outlook on 
the situation as portrayed by 
“Ornery Stainback.” Then the 
article by Hy Sheridan hit along 
the same line. Congratulations to 
you both for your straightforward- 
ness. More and better articles like 
these. So if any of you mugs re- 
sents any remarks of these here 
columnists just reread the March 
issue. 

Pete Reinhart Married 

Last, but not least, just like 
dessert, it comes at the end of the 
meal but is usually enjoyed the 
most. Something happened which 
hasn’t occurred for a long time. 
Yep, you guessed it. A marriage. 
R. B. Pete Reinhart took off sev- 
eral days and drove up to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he met his 
bride, Miss Ethel Smith. They 
drove back to Atlanta and were 
married, with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Shealy lending whatever assistance 
a bride and bridegroom need at 
the time. All this occurred on 
April 5th and the happy couple 
are at home, The Airport Apart- 
ments, Hapeville, Ga. We all 





(Continued on Page 7, Column 3) 


wish them the finest in everything. 
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By the 
Airline Pilots 


At a recent conference between the pilots and a carrier, a repre- 
sentative of the Air Transport (operators) Association indicated 
that in his opinion an air line pilot is entitled to but one mistake 
before being given the well known ozone. (Possibly it would be a 
. good thing for the industry if this rule were applied to the manage- 
ment instead.—Ed. ) 














* * * 


Horace Stark, our inventive genius, tells the following story: 
One time when he was flying in the tropics in what appeared to be a 
very heavy rain storm, he looked out the side window of the cockpit 
and saw a duck flying along, going about the same speed as the plane. 
A few seconds later he looked again and the duck had folded its wings 
and instead of flying was paddling its feet and swimming—Hold the 
wire!!! hee 

Dr. Ralph Greene, outstanding flight surgeon of the world, was 
recently quoted as having said: “Why walk around half dead when 
you can be buried for $35.00?” (Wonder whom Doc has been exam- 
ining lately?) 

x *k * 

A recent letter written by Reed Chambers, an insurance man, 
contained the following very significant remarks: ‘‘We have in all air 
line insurance policies the following clause: 

“The Aviation Managers, to whom a pilot report on behalf 
of each pilot is to be furnished, shall have the privilege of reject- 
ing or disapproving any pilot or copilot at any time during the 
currency of this policy. This policy shall not attach and cover in 
respect to any aircraft operated by any pilot or copilot who may 
be disapproved by the Aviation Managers five days after the Avia- 
tion Managers have registered their disapproval in writing to the 
name insured.” 

At any rate, Reed, we are extremely glad to know finally where 
and how you stand. 

* * * 

According to a report from one of our stooges, “Little Napoleon,” 
the so-called Czar, has a habit, while riding on the air lines, of com- 
menting about how the ship is being piloted. Tish! Tish! All of 
which reminds us of a story surrounding a certain air line president 
who got nervous in bad weather and started to send a lot of notes up 
to the pilots, and, in general, create an unnecessary disturbance. 
One of the passengers across the aisle remarked to another passenger, 
“What’s the matter with that guy?” The passenger being addressed 
answered, “Oh, it’s just another d passenger trying to tell the 
pilot how to fly.” 





* * & 


D. O. C. Inspector—to Captain Hampson before giving him his 
blind rating—“To pass this test I want you to fly this ship just like 
you had my wife and child aboard.” Hampson paused and said, 
“Couldn’t they come on the next trip?” 


Recently Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, all-time friend of 
the pilots, while sizing up the civil aviation legislative entangle- 
ments in Washington, got his Irish up and remarked: ‘Well, I don’t 
know what this is all about but I can tell you this: there are a lot of 
people around here who had better start fishing or cut bait.” To which 
all the air line pilots, with great reverence, chant AMEN. 


“NO FIRST NOTICE RECEIVED.” Isn’t it strange that Uncle 
Sam picks on the same few pilots each quarter, absolutely refuses to 
deliver their first notices and finally STARTLES them with the “‘little 
pink slip’? ‘No precious first notice received,” writes one worthy 
member. And again, “I don’t like final notices.” But some pilots 
have cultivated the hobby of collecting notices. For example, “Keep 
right on sending notices until my wife sends you a check!’ Oh, 
H—well, what’s the use? 

x oe O* 

Distinguished Gentleman (to ALPA steno): “Is Mr. Behncke in?” 

ALPA Steno (much impressed): ‘Who shall I say is calling 
please?” 

D. G.: “Professor Wieboldt of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

Steno (still more impressed), to Mr. Behncke: ‘“P-P-Professor 
W-W-Wieboldt of the University of Southern California.” 

Mr. Behncke: “Professor Who-Bolt? Tell him to wait. 
an appointment with George Douglass.” 

Professor Wieboldt (entering): ‘‘Hello, Dave.” 

Mr. Behncke: ‘Well! Well! Haw! Haw! Hello George.” 

* * * 


I have 


Well, me hearties, as the monkey said—when he spit off the tower 
—A little of this goes a long way.” We’ll be seeing you next month. 


EXPLOSION DESTROYED 
SAMOAN CLIPPER 


Witness Reports Flash of Fire 
Quoting further from the Bu- 








“Tt is the opinion of the Inves- 
tigating Board that the probable 


cause of this accident was fire and 
explosion associated with the 
dumping of fuel, the precise cause 
of ignition being undeterminable.” 

Thus reads the Bureau of Air 
Commerce accident report on Pan 
American’s Samoan Clipper which 
was destroyed near Pago Pago on 
the Island of Tutulia in the Pa- 
cific, January 11, with the loss of 
Edwin Musick, pioneer ocean pi- 
lot, and his crew of six, including 
Junior Flight Officer Paul S. 
Brunk (ALPA member). 

The Bureau found that “either 
the airplane was incapacitated by 
fire and explosion in the hull dur- 
ing the level flight while dumping 
fuel, or some emergency arose at 
that time which dictated an imme- 
diate landing at sea, during the 
course of which fire and explosion 
occurred in the hull.” 





reau’s report: “Shortly after 8:35, 
the airplane was seen by one na- 
tive witness throughout the fol- 
lowing maneuver, parts of which 
are substantiated by other wit- 
nesses. It flew westward just off- 
shore across the mouth of Fagasa 
Bay, continuing in a wide circle to 
the northward away from land. 
During this time fuel was being 
dumped from both wings. When 
at a point somewhere between 5 
and 10 miles to the northwest of 
the witness and proceeding direct- 
ly away from her, it appeared to 
descend rather abruptly to the wa- 
ter, still dumping fuel. What ap- 
peared to her to be its landing 
was accompanied by a flash of 
fire, followed by a considerable 
quantity of black smoke and later 
by a detonation, after which the 
wings of the airplane appeared to 
be visible for an appreciable in- 
terval before sinking from sight. 





Hong Kong 
Clipper 


On Wednesday and Thursday of 
each week, excitement reigns in 
Hong Kong. These are the days 
for the arrival and departure of 
the Hong Kong Clipper, the last 
link of the Pan American trans- 
pacific route. The deep sound of 
the Clipper’s enormous engines is 
easily recognized even before the 
great flying boat is seen hovering 
over the harbor. She is silver, as 
are the Imperial Airways’ ships, 
but her size singles her out for the 
uninitiated even without the stars 
and stripes painted on her hull. 

The Clipper brings New York 
mail within six days and will even- 
tually make it possible, in com- 
bination with the British flying 
boats, to fly around the world with 
the utmost comfort — London to 
Hong Kong by Imperial Airways, 
Hong Kong to New York by Pan 
American, and New York to Lon- 
don by either line. 


26-Ton Clipper Soon 

Very shortly one of the new 26- 
ton Clippers will be operating be- 
tween Manila and Hong Kong, but 
the 19-tonner in use at present is 
impressive enough, with its luxur- 
ious seating space for twenty-four 
passengers and a crew of five; its 
tasteful decorations in silver and 
pale green; pantry stocked with 
icebox, iced water taps, and col- 
ored beatl ware; and fresh air 
tubes (not to mention bags for 
air sickness and cotton wool for 
ear plugs) conveniently placed. 


NEW PROPELLER 
To Aid Aviation 


On April 5, a giant twin-mo- 
tored passenger plane shut off one 
of its engines 2,500 feet above 
Lake Michigan in a safety test to 
show that the huge craft could 
still climb despite its crippled con- 
dition. 

In the first public demonstration 
of aviation’s latest and most im- 
portant technical achievement, pi- 
lots brought the three-bladed pro- 
veller to a complete standstill as 
the remaining engine continued to 
lift the heavy ship. 

The unusual feat was made pos- 
sible through the development of 
a new hydraulic “feathering” pro- 
peller, which pilots are able to 
turn within a socket direct into the 
air stream. The propeller was 
brought to stop within eight sec- 
onds of the shutting off of the mo- 
tor. 

It is hoped that the newly-cre- 
ated propeller will now enable pas- 
senger planes to continue on to 
safe landing fields despite motor 
trouble. 

Formerly, when an_ engine 
stopped on a two-motored or tri- 
motored plane, the propeller con- 
tinued to whirl in the wind, pre- 
senting a strong resistance, which 
forced the ship to lose altitude—a 
factor which created a _ distinct 
danger to mountain fiying. By be- 
ing able to twist the blades into 
the wind, pilots can now stop the 
revolving blades, eliminating the 
resistance, thus continuing flight. 

E. W. Fuller of the engineering 
department of the American Air 
Lines said strict instruction by the 
United States Army Air Corps, 
which conducted the original ex- 
periments, prohibited the release 
of technical data describing the 
construction of the propeller and 
its method of functioning. 

Both American and United Air 
Lines will eventually place the 
new type “props” or: all ships. 


POLAND BUYS 
LOCKHEEDS 


Polish Air Lines early this 
month received the first shipment 
of a $525,000 order for the new 
250-mile-an-hour Lockheed trans- 
port. Two of the all-metal twin- 
engined Lockheed 14’s were deliv- 
ered from Los Angeles to New 
York. The planes will be used by 
Poland in its regular air serv- 
ice routes between eight nations. 








WHY PLANE PILOTS CATCH COLD 
IN AIR THAT IS GERM-FREE 


i iprcwtd ger through the air or even in the stratosphere has been sup- 

- posed to be about the healthiest possible way to go anywhere. 
Air high above the ground is pure, dust-free and almost germ-free. 
Except for germs carried along by other passengers, the pilot or trav- 
eler in an air liner ought not be able even to catch cold. A year or 
so ago in Russia, a medical professor suggested floating hospitals, 
supported a mile or two above the earth by gigantic balloons, so that 
convalescent patients might have the benefit of pure air and no as- 
sault by germs. 

_ According to this, an airplane trip ought to be about the best 
thing possible for somebody with a cold. As a matter of fact, it turns 
out to be about the worst thing possible, according to studies reported 
to the American Medical Association by Captain Harry G. Armstrong 
and Dr. J. W. Heim, of the physiological laboratory attached to 
Wright Field of the U. S. Army Air Corps, at Dayton, Ohio. 

The first suspicion that something was wrong with the idea of 
especially good health in the upper air came when someone noticed 
that pilots of army airplanes have more than the average number of 
cases of germ disease of the middle ear, the disease that: sometimes 
necessitates a surgical operation on the mastoid bone. Such troubles 
often begin with a cold. This led Captain Armstrong to make de- 
tailed studies of the “‘pilots’ earache.” 

The trouble turns out not to be due to any unsuspected germs 
in the air itself. It is an effect of change of air pressure in pumping 
into pilots’ ears germs already lurking in their throats. 

The ear drum at the end of the open passage of the outer ear is 
like any other drum head. To work well it must have about the same 
air on its two sides, which is why the drums used by musicians all 
have small air holes in their frames so that every change of air pres- 
sure outside will be passed on immediately to the air inside. 

For the living ear drum Nature provides precisely the same ma- 
chinery, except that the air hole leading to the inside of the earth con- 
nects with the throat instead of directly with the outside of the head; 
doubtless a convenient arrangement in a dust storm or when one is 
in swimming. 

The disagreeable sensation of fullness or tightness in the ear which 
many people feel when they go up or down in the high-speed eleva- 
tors of tall buildings happens because air does not pass quickly 
enough through the air passage between ear and throat, called by doc- 
tors the eustachian tube. If the victim of this sensation swallows a 
few times the movement of the swallowing muscles pulls the tube a 
little more open and air passes in or out more quickly to equalize the 
pressure on both sides. The stretch of the airdrums which is caus-, 
ing the unpleasant sensation is relieved. 

In the ears of airplane pilots, this machinery for equalizing the 
air pressure is kept working continually by the repeated and often 
rather sudden changes of elevation as the airplane climbs or dives. 
This is the secret of pilots’ earache. Whenever the airplane goes 
down the air pressure outside goes up. To equalize this so that the 
eardrum will not be stretched, air must pass through the eustachian 
tube from the throat to the ear. If living germs happen to be 
hanging around in the throat, some of them are likely to get carried 
into the middle ear with each pulse of air. There they often set up 
new germ infections, causing earache or more serious trouble with 
the mastoid. 

Even a person in perfect health is likely to have a few living 
germs in his throat. The victim of a cold, a sore throat or some simi- 
lar condition is harboring many more germs, with a much greater 
chance that enough of them will be pumped into the middle ear to 
set up a serious infection. That is why it is a good plan for people 
suffering from colds or sore throats to wait until they are well before 
they do any unnecessary flying. 

Which is only one of many new facts being discovered by physi- 
ologists who are investigating the effects of changes of air pressure 
on the human body, encountered as a result of mankind’s new con- 
quest of the air. In Russia, in addition to studies of airplane pilots 
and passengers, government scientists have sent several expeditions to 
high mountains, especially to Mount Elbrus, a peak of the famous 
Caucasus Range. One discovery is that the low air pressure on this 
mountain seems to cause changes in senses, including sight and taste. 

Hallucinations occur and colors are seen differently, which per- 
haps explains some of the mysterious airplane crashes in which pilots 
ran into mountain peaks which they should have been able to see and 
to avoid. 

One of the disturbances of taste is that most people on high 
mountains ‘find themselves disliking the taste of meat. Perhaps 
caterers who plan airplane luncheons to be eaten at high altitudes 
should take this in account. Vegeterians might become air-minded 
out of sheer gratitude. : 

Just why sight, taste or other senses are disturbed by the low 
air pressure on high mountains has not yet been discovered. The 
nerves of taste which run to the brain from taste buds on the tongue 
and the back of the mouth, are known to have fairly close connec- 
tions with other nerves associated with the inner ear. Damage to 
these ear nerves may cause rolling of the eyes or other disturbances 
of sight. It is not impossible that changes of air pressure like those 
that pump air in and out of airplane pilots’ ears may affect all these 
nerves at once. 

The result of changing air pressure and other abnormal factors 
is said by science to be a “rapid aging” of pilots, so that by the time 
that they should be most useful in life, they are disabled. 


(Courtesy ‘‘The American Weekly.”’) 


Radio Will Give Planes 
Typed Weather Reports 














Bureau of Air Commerce radio 
engineers are ready to apply to a 
regular airway radio teletypewrit- 
er service for automatically re- 
cording and retransmitting weath- 
er reports via the ultra short 
waves. : 
Greater Safety 

According to the report pre- 
pared by J. C. Hromada and P. 
D. McKell, the new device will be 
placed on airplanes as well as on 
the ground for improved transmis- 
sion of weather data, and will re- 
sult in greater safety aloft. 

Tests have been run for more 
than two years on an experimen- 
tal circuit between Baltimore and 
Washington and now the device is 
ready for full-scale testing on a 
regular airway. However, the 
tests must await a congressional 





appropriation. 

Air Line Pilots will, as a result, 
receive vital weather information 
in written form, freeing the ra- 
diophone for other essential avia- 
tion communications. 


Will Reach New Areas 

In addition, replacement of the 
23,000 miles of land wires now 
operated by the Bureau to trans- 
mit weather data will result in 
subtsantial economies to the Fed- 
eral Government. It will also 
mean extension of automatic 
weather reporting service to areas 
in which wires are impractical. 

The receiving machine weighs 
about 35 pounds and can be made 
slightly lighter, but will still be in- 
tended mainly for large commer- 
cial liners. 


or 
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MUST ELIMINATE PILOT WORRY 
—Sheridan 


By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Fellow Job Seekers: 

Man is superior to the animals 
by reason of the former’s civiliza- 
tion. The animals seem to be 
more than satisfied by the trouble 
that this old world holds naturally, 
such as growing old, and the scarc- 
ity of food and the competition for 
what there is, and sickness, and 
bad weather. But man exhibits 
his civilization by manufacturing 
additional troubles, such as war, 
marriage, politics and driving fast, 
to name only a few. 

Dan Beard’s Littie Girl Injured 

The last Tuesday in April, Capt. 
Dan Beard’s little girl was run 
over by a bus, and cruelly injured. 
There was broken a collar bone, 
an arm, a hip, in addition to some 
internal injuries. For some time 
we were afraid of losing her. The 
stewardesses with Type 2 blood 
were asked to stand by if a trans- 
fusion were needed. This morn- 
ing, Saturday the thirtieth, the 
hospital reports her out of imme- 
diate danger. The poor lass has a 
lot of suffering ahead of her, none- 
the-less. Of course, the two and 
one-eighth seconds that the driver 
of the bus was saving by speeding 
by the school where the accident 
occurred were most valuable, and 
evidence of his high state of civil- 
ization. ‘“‘You’re headed for the 
grave anyway,” said Will Rogers, 
“so what’s your hurry?” We can’t 
do much for little Miss Beard, 
more’s the pity, but she can do 
something for us. She can save 
us from a life-time of remorse by 
teaching us that it is better to save 
that minute by getting up a little 
earlier in the morning, than by 
trying to save it in an automobile. 
In the meantime, suppose you 
drop her a little note in the Ber- 
wyn Hospital—she’s old enough to 
appreciate it. 

Pilots’ Attitude Commendable 

The conduct of the pilots in the 
last few months has been a matter 
of great pride to me. Of course 
you all know that we have had a 
sharp difference of opinion with 
the management of the air line 
with regard to the summary dis- 
charge of two of our pilots. It 
would have been quite in line with 
human nature if the pilots had be- 
come disgruntled and resentful, 
and even had harbored personal 
bitterness. On the contrary, it 
has been my observation that the 
pilots have let up not the slightest 
in the excellent performance of 
their duties, and in the enthusiastic 
way in which they have conducted 
gratuitous services outside the line 
of duty, the personal touch with 
and solicitude toward the passen- 
gers and the general sales effort 
with the public, the radio pro- 
grams, the speeches before impor- 
tant gatherings. The pilots have 
exhibited a surprising degree of 
character, and their conduct, to 
say the least, stands as an exam- 
ple. 

Cooperation Imperative 

We need to have the closest 
kind of cooperation with the man- 
agement. The management, after 
all, is composed of employes just 
as we are employes. The manage- 
ment’s responsibility is for all the 
airplanes all the time, while our re- 
sponsibility is for one airplane for 
just the time that we are flying it. 
We are sometimes discouraged to 
find that the management does not 
understand some of our technical 
problems and handicaps, but it 
should not be surprising to us that 
this is true. I would be willing to 
wager that there are some prob- 
lems and handicaps on their side 
which we not only do not under- 
stand, but, in some cases, are not 
aware of their existence. 

Only Weak-Brained Officials Want 
Yes-Men 

The evidence shows that the pi- 
lots have offered whole-hearted co- 
operation and will continue to do 
so. In the interest of safety, in 
the interest of the flying public, 
ourselves, the ownership and 
everyone involved in air line 
health, it is our duty to fearlessly 
go on to the end that we shall 
eliminate all hazards, however 
slight. In honestly following ‘such 





a program, you need not fear for 

your jobs. Only weak-brained offi- 

cials want yes-men, and air line 

officials are not weak-brained. 
Bad Business 

Personally, I am extremely re- 
luctant to believe that any air line 
official is laying for this pilot and 
for that pilot because the latter 
have been working for safety, in 
the interests of which great goal 
we have objected to the summary 
firing of pilots and to certain or- 
dained procedures and_ technic 
of operations which experience has 
shown us not to be the safest pos- 
sible, and to the unnecessary wor- 
rying of pilots. I am reluctant to 
believe it for the convincing rea- 
son that it would be utterly bad 
business. 

To show just what bad business 
it would be, there is now consider- 
able speculation in the legal fra- 
ternity on just such a point. If 
there should be, God forbid, an- 
other major airliner crash result- 
ing in suits for damages by the in- 
jured passengers or by the heirs of 
dead passengers, and if foxy coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs could inject a 
suspicion in the minds of the 
courts and juries that the air line 
managements had _ unnecessarily 
worried or put pressure on their 
pilots which could be a major con- 
tributing factor to pilot error if 
any, thus establishing a thought of 
willful negligence even-though not 
proved, then there is little doubt 
but that large damages would be 
awarded. Now, a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty thousand of dol- 
lars multiplied by the number of 
passengers in the present and near 
future large air liners would in it- 
self be a serious blow, and the re- 
sulting loss of prestige would be 
more serious still. 

Must Cut Down Worry 

Of course it is necessary, abso- 
lutely necessary, to cut down the 
worry that is put upon pilots. In 
the professional and_ technical 
press recently we have read any 
number of articles by recognized 
experts and research men, stating 
that the natural pressure of the 
job has now reached the limit of 
human performance and endur- 
ance. That the pressure is ex- 
treme there is no doubt, but I 
think that the experts have reck- 
oned without noting what a hard- 
headed, tough-spined breed the 
successful air line pilots are. 

However, the pilots on the job 
must be alert, keen, confident and 
absolutely precise as to detailed 
manipulation of devices and as to 
judgment, especially when the go- 
ing gets tough. A worried mind 
cannot do this. You don’t have to 
be a psychologist to know that 
worried minds don’t think straight 
and they don’t act straight. Where 
does there exist a single adult who 
cannot recall some stupid mistake 
that he has made when he was 
worried, and who later was 
amazed that he was capable of 
doing such a thing? We can’t 
have that condition in airplanes, 
especially in air liners. 

Causes of Worry 

There are many things that 
could reasonably worry air line 
pilots. If something goes wrong, 
will his story be believed, or will 
he be disbelieved and fired, or will 
he be believed and fired anyway 
because somebody wants to save 
his own face and his pants too, for 
such is human nature? With the 
thousands and tens of thousands 
of orders, regulations and rules, 
some of them impracticable under 
all circumstances and some con- 
tradictory, issued from several in- 
dependent authorities, will one of 
the continuous series of violations 
inescapable under actual operating 
conditions, be, for some reason, 
made much of and the pilot fired? 


How about the physical examina-’ 


tions? He takes them every two 
months and they are the most se- 
vere in the world. Less than half 
of the first grade athletes can 
pass them, the authorities say. 
That’s an ever present worry. 
What about the pilot’s future? 
Air lines are just now getting on 
a stable basis. Will the veteran 
pilots who went through the dog 
days, now with a job and now 
(Continued in Column 5) 





PILOTS TESTIFY ON AIR BILLS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
This clearly indicates that the labor section now contained in H. R. 
9738 is not workable. 

In other words, the National Mediation Board here in Washington 
that is set up by authority of the Railway Labor Act is purely a media- 
tion board. They do not hold hearings and they do not render decis- 
ions or make certifications. They just administer the law. Actual 
decisions are made by an adjustment board in Chicago in the case of 
railroads and in the case of airlines there has been no adjustment 
boards set up as yet. In view of the fact that the National Mediation 
Board cannot sit and hold hearings and render decisions makes it im- 
possible for it to certify a violation because in order to certify viola- 
tions they must have hearings and reach decisions. All this makes it 
impossible for them to make certifications. 

The section is not workable because they are not capable under 
the law of certifying to a violation. Their functions are strictly con- 
ciliatory. It is mediation. 

No Protection for American Pilots in Foreign Operations 


(5) The labor section in H. R. 9738 does not cover the situation 
adequately because it fails to provide for minimum compensation for 
American airline pilots engaged in overseas or foreign air transporta- 
tion. In other words it provides absolutely no protection for our 
American pilots employed by the Pan American and Pan American 
Grace Co.’s whose operations extend to and through foreign countries 
and the trans-Pacific and trans-Atlantic over-ocean operations. 

As I previously stated in my testimony, after a great deal of care- 
ful study and thorough consideration the pilots and mechanics have 
written a labor section which we feel covers the entire labor situation 
in the air industry very satisfactorily and in such a way that there will 
be no question as to the protection provided because it provides for 
the continuation of the same kind of protection now contained in sec- 
tion 13 of the present air-mail law. It is also very fair to the air car- 
riers because no action against the carriers is possible unless and until 
hearings have been held, and even then the carriers are given the priv- 
ilege of complying with the law before their contracts or certificates 
are canceled. 

In other words, the penalty is compliance and I think it is a very 
fair arrangement because no action can be taken until hearings are 
held and even then, compliance is the penalty. 

Contributed to Safety 

It should also be remembered that section 13 of the present air- 
mail law provides for a maximum monthly flying hour limitation of 
85 hours. In our opinion this one feature of the present air-mail law 
alone has contributed more to safety and good economic balance in the 
industry than any other one thing. The labor section in H. R. 9738 
will also destroy this protection which would no doubt result in a cal- 
amity to the air-line piloting profession and to air safety, all of which 
would be extremely harmful to national defense. 

The only protection that the pilots have or ever have had is sec- 
tion 13 of the air-mail law, and in view of the fact that it has worked 
out so satisfactorily we feel there is no good reason why this same 
sort of protection should not be carried on into any new legislation 
that is enacted instead of being repealed out of existence. 

What an Air Line Pilot’s Job Really Amounts To 

Before leaving the problem having to do with pilots’ wages and 
working conditions, I would like to bring out a few of the highlights 
surrounding what an air-line pilot’s job really amounts to. 

Physical and mental standards are extremely high. 

In the first place, you cannot get to be an air-line pilot unless 
you are practically physically perfect. Education requirements are 
also very high. Some companies now will not hire a pilot unless he 
has a college education. 

The active earning life is probably shorter than it is in any other 
profession or craft. In other words, before you finish with all of your 
preparatory work you have arrived in your late twenties and there is 
hardly any chance at all of getting to be a first pilot before you are 
30 years old and when you are 40 you are considered facing retire- 
ment, because of age. That is the attitude that many in the industry 
= taking at the present time. So you see, the active earning life is 
short. 

What Happens After Retirement? 
9M. Martin: What becomes of pilots after they are retired for 
age? 
Mr. Behncke: Some of them are given ground jobs at reduced sal- 
aries, but many just drift out of the picture and are thrown out in 
the world on their own to shift for themselves. In other words all 
they know is air-line flying. It is hard for them to start life anew 
that late in life. When men like you gentlemen reach the peak of 
your Pay ve an air-line pilot has retired or is facing retirement. 


Crosser: Were you consulted at all in the drafting of this 
Om. * 
Mr. Behncke: In connection with this particular one? 
Mr. Crosser: Yes. 
Mr. Behncke: I think not. 
Mr. Mapes: You did not appear before the Interdepartmental 


Committee that was considering this legislation. 


Mr. Behncke: Well, I did not appear myself, but Mr. Hamilton, 
our executive representative, appeared. 


Mr. Mapes: Was he one of the witnesses? 
Mr. Behncke: Yes. 
Mr. Mapes: Did he present the position of the pilots on this mat- 


ter that you are presenting here? 


r. Behneke: Yes; I think that is true. He is here and can an- 
swer that question. 
Mr. Hamilton: The first draft of the interdepartmental bill had 


a labor section which is comparable to the one we propose now. 


Mr. Eicher: When was that section taken out? 

Mr. Behncke: I do not know. 

Mr. Hamilton: I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Mapes: And you do not know who took it out? 

Mr. Hamilton: No, sir. 

Mr. Behncke: No, sir. 

Mr. Mapes: While you have been interrupted, I would like to ask 


you about another matter. 
the Railway Labor Act. 
or are they contradictory? 

Mr. Behncke: They are separate laws. They are not contradic- 
tory. The air-mail law provides a minimum wage and maximum fly- 
ing hour limitation for line pilots and the Railway Labor Act is a 
mediation law. It is set up primarily as a Federal mediation agency 
to which we can go for the purpose of settling disputes, and so forth. 

Mr. Mapes: You cannot have any dispute as to your hours and 
wages if they are fixed in the air-mail law? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, the purpose and the intent behind section 13 
is to fix minimum wages and maximum flying hours and at the same 
os it gives us the right to bargain for better pay and shorter flying 

ours. 

Mr. Mapes: And if you do want to ask for higher wages and 
shorter hours, you go before the Railway Labor Board; you then come 
under the Railway Labor Act? 

Bargaining Rights 

Mr. Behncke That is right to a certain extent. You do not come 
before the Mediation Board proper in Washington, but you bargain 
with the carriers under the provisions of the act. In other words it 
protects your collective bargaining rights. Both sides have certain 
rights under the law. The carriers have certain bargaining rights and 
so do we. We can appoach you and you can approach them as out- 
lined in the law and, therefore, the Railway Labor Act primarily pro- 
vides a medium through which you can bargain 

(Continued in May Air Line Pilot) 


You have referred to the air-mail law and 
Do those two laws supplement each other, 





imer of 1936, 


“STALL” 
INDICATOR 


An indicator to warn the air- 
plane pilot that his plane is about 
to “stall” has just been patented 
by Raymond P. Holland, Jr., of 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

The device takes advantage of 
the fact that the relative vacuum 
above the airplane wing suddenly 
disappears when the plane is about 
to stall. The change in pressure, 
according to specifications for Pat- 
ent No. 2,110,730, which covers 
the invention, operates a gauge 
which warns the pilot that he is 
approaching a “stalling attitude.” 

A “stall” occurs when the angle 
between the wings and the air 
stream reaches such a high point 
that the wing’s ability to lift the 
plane suddenly disappears. 

A vane device for the same pur- 
pose has been worked out by re- 
search workers of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronau- 
ties, but its use has been limited 
primarily to experimental planes. 
The Holland patent has been as- 
signed to the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, 








Sheridan 


(Continued from Column 2) 
without, who met the unknown 
dangers of the early times and 
overcame them, who put the air 
lines where they are today, will 
these pilots be cast thanklessly 
adrift? Those are a few of the 
worries about which everyone 
knows. There are some more of a 
technical nature which would not 
do in print at this time. All in all 


;there are worries enough, and a 


smart management will do all in 
its power to cut them down. 

It is safe to say that you will 
not lose your jobs over your ef- 
forts in the interest of safety. 
Pay no attention to any rumors 
that any management is laying for 
you or any of your fellow pilots. 
If, which seems inconceivable to 
me, such a rumor should be based 
on fact, a line of action is open to 
you which will protect yourself 
and all your brother pilots from 
any such thing in the future. But 
it is bad business, so it just can’t 
be so. 

In the Interest of Safety 

It is not surprising that the pi- 
lots are especially fitted to know 
the facts bearing on safety of 
flight. I wish to cite one example; 
I’m sorry that it involves me, but 
because it does involve me I know 
the facts first hand. In the sum- 
in a conversation 
with Mr. Ralph Damon, Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Operations of 
American Airlines, I predicted 
that the coming winter would see 
a series of bad crashes on certain 
routes. The crashes occurred on 
those routes as predicted. In the 
late summer of 1937 I again pre- 
dicted to Mr. Damon that with the 
first coming of winter weather 
there would be another crash in a 
certain area. As you know, it 
happened. At 3:30 p. m. on De- 
cember 6th, in conversation with 
Mr. Gage Mace, Assistant Opera- 
tions Manager, I predicted that 
there would soon be a crash on 
the approach at Newark. There 
was, that night. Mr. Damon and 
Mr. Mace, as some of the pilots 
know, have acknowledged that the 
predictions were made. 


Greatest Hazard, Pilot Worry 


Now, predictions borne out as 
accurately as that are not based on 
chance. It is reasonable to think 
that the non-pilot experts did not 
believe that the accidents would 
occur, else no steps to forestall 
them would have been neglected. 
Accordingly it is plain, at least in 
my way of thinking, that the pilots 
must accord the management 
every cooperation, not only in the 
conduct of the business, but in the 
elimination of hazards. The great- 
est hazard recently is pilot worry. 
It is just as smart and just as hu- 
man to soft-pedal that ill, as to 
hush-hush on venereal disease. A 
minute’s worry can cost a million 
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MARCH AIR 
TRAFFIC UP 


Increase of 15% in Passenger 
Travel Over Last Year Indicated 








March figures for 13 of the 16 
lines which report to the Air 
Transport Association of America 
indicate that the industry last 
month enjoyed an increase in pas- 
senger traffic of around 30% over 
February and of better than 15% 
over March of last year. 

These early figures indicate that 
the 16 lines together last month 
flew more than 34,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles, as compared with 
26,155,335 in February and 29,- 
530,482 in March of 1937. 

The industry’s ability to con- 
tinue showing improvement over 
1937 in the first three months of 
1938, in the face of the general 
business recession and the fact 
that first class rail travel is run- 
ning well under a year ago, has 
been surprising. The gain of ap- 
proximately 15% in March over 
the same month of 1937 is in con- 
trast with an indicated decline of 
more than 10% in first class rail 
travel. 


—Sheridan 


(Continued from Page 7) 
dollars; how much does it cost to 
eliminate the worry? 

Willard’s Propeller Sheds 

You will recall that Sherman 
Willard recently had a_ forced 
landing because a propeller shed 
its tip. Promptly American Air- 
lines shelled out some $200,000 
bucks to buy full feathering pro- 
pellers. But Sherman was un- 
moved. He said that it isn’t pro- 
pellers that feather — it’s when 
they moult that gets him. 

Yes, Sir, Mr. Smith 

Last Friday the Operations Man- 
ager, Mr. Hugh Smith, did me the 
honor of going golfing with me at 
Medinah Country Club. On the 
tenth hole of Number One course 
Mr. Smith hit a drive. Now, Hugh 
gets to play golf about three times 
a year. This hole was decidedly 
up-hill, the fairways were soft and 
slow and there was a slight head 
wind. I marked the position of 
the ball by a twin tree, and the 
next time I went to the club I 
measured the length of the drive 
on a mosaic map. As closely as I 
could figure it, it was 285 to 290 
yards. The real reason that I am 
reporting this is one of personal 
prestige. If you see me take off 
my hat and say, “Yes, sir, yes, sir, 
thank you, sir,” to the Operations 
Manager, don’t think that I have 
lost my manhood. I just don’t 
want to slip into any arguments 
with any guy that can slap a golf 
ball that far. 

There are some plans on foot, so 
I hear, to preserve the experience 
and resulting judgment of the old- 
er pilots to the benefit of the com- 
pany. In my opinion it is the best 
thing that could happen for all 
concerned, and shows keen busi- 
ness foresight. If I can get per- 
mission, I shall report the tenta- 
tive program in the next news let- 
ter. Hold your hats! 

Coates Reports on New Ships 

Just received the following re- 
port from my good friend, Ed 
Coates, who has recently returned 
from a visit to the Douglas plant: 
“Lo Hi: 

“On the pilgrimage out to the 
west coast in search of the Flying 
Grail, there were several . things 
that happened that would have 
tickled you to the point of mirth. 
On receiving notice to start mov- 
ing, which I have been expecting 
for many years, I reread it and 
found that I would still be on the 
payroll. We assembled at Seattle 
after finding out that some of our 
competitive lines not only have 
such cute stewardesses that each 
one is cuter than the other, but 
they are very wise. Paul Vance 
found that after flying 10,000 
hours he could have a bit of inno- 
cent fun at the expense of a gulli- 
ble stewardess, by being the fa- 
mous first rider. This worked well 
until a change of crews was made 
and the new gal took one look at 
the whole bunch, proceeded to as- 
sign seats for them apart from 
each other and in general so curb 








,| tion. 


SEATTLE-ALASKA 
AIR SERVICE 


Inauguration of air service from 
Seattle to Juneau, Alaska, awaits 
final permits from the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. Pan American 
has already established radio sta- 
tions of its own at Juneau and at 
Ketchikan, the southernmost air 
field in United States territory 
north of Seattle, and expects to 
operate with Sikorsky flying boats 
or amphibians capable of carrying 
10 or more passengers and 2,000 
pounds of cargo and mail, with a 
cruising range of 1,200 miles. Fly- 
ing the outside route in one jump 
from Seattle to Ketchikan, ships 
will refuel there and, if Juneau 
should be closed in, can go in a 
second jump from Ketchikan to 
Fairbanks. Landings can be made 
at Juneau with wheels at the pres- 
ent airport or on Auk Bay with 
pontoons. 

No mention as yet has been 
made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the subject of air mail 
contracts. There is undoubted 
navy interest in the situation 
which will press the commercial 
air line’s development. 

Seattle Preparing Seaplane Base 

Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle carry on a sustained busi- 
ness with the North. Seattle, the 
natural gateway, is making prep- 
arations for an elaborate seaplane 
base on Lake Washington where 
there will be some 14 miles of un- 
obstructed, sheltered, _tideless 
fresh water. 

This will mean that Chicago, 
New York, and Washington will 
be less than 24 hours elapsed fly- 
ing time from Juneau against the 
week or more now required by the 
best available surface transporta- 
Another thing to be consid- 
ered is the anticipated opening of 
the Trans-Canadian Airways some- 
time this year. 








their activities that it wasn’t long 
before Paul had that hang-dog 
look so much that the gal asked 
him what air line he worked for. 
That clinched the deal and there 
was no more trouble out of the 
boys that day. It seems some of- 
ficials for our company had a lit- 
tle trouble with this same gal a 
week or two earlier. 

“Our first morning at the plant 
was so arranged to show us the 
wooden mock-ups of the famous 
land plane designed after the Fly- 
ing Fortress, then a look at the 
sea plane that is being built for 
Pan Am. I think the real way it 
was handled was about perfect, 
and they now have us in the frame 
of mind that it is hard to get used 
to this small DC-3 equipment 
again. 

Applied for Job of Skipper 

“In the boat, the skipper sits 
around and plays solitaire, or feel- 
ing restless he might go so far as 
to cross the crow’s nest and ask 
the engineer if his engines are still 
running, or around the drawing 
room to the navigator, who after 
shooting the sun, draws a few 
lines, figures where they ought to 
be and then finally has the radio- 
man to call the ground stations 
and find out where they are. But 
back to the skipper, incidentally I 
have an application in for the job. 
Taking for granted that he has had 
a good night’s sleep aboard the 
plane in the crew’s quarters, and 
feeling rather chipper, he takes a 
morning stroll. Eventually by 
walking north long enough he will 
break out in the cockpit whére he 
introduces himself and tells the 
boys he works for the same stock- 
holders. They take turns flying 
and show the skipper around. Af- 
ter a while he tires of this and 
looking for more fun, goes down 
to the lower deck. Here he plays 
backgammon, kibitzes a little and 
starts a few arguments. Anything 
to pass the time. He knocks 
around and kills time with his 70 
passengers for a while. The other 
two are in the bridal suite which 
is a tail room or rather a room in 
the tail. If everything else fails, 
he goes on back to his quarters 
and takes a nap and dreams about 
the good old days: 

Cook’s Tours 
“Now for the land plane which 





everyone is looking at. They have 





Is Air Line Flying 


Becoming Easier? 


(Continued from Page 2) 
cess of the flight and the plane was powered with 1 motor of 450 
horsepower, and the total weight of the plane was 6,500 pounds; the 


maximum passenger capacity was 2; 
miles per hour. 


the average speed was about 100 


Approximately 7% years later, when I left the employ of this 


line to take the position that I now 


have, I found in the cockpit of the 


air liner, that I was piloting between Chicago and Omaha, 190 instru- 
ments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons, all of importance to the suc- 
cess of the flight, and the plane was powered with 2 motors of about 
600 horsepower each and the total weight of this plane was 13,500 

pounds; the maximum passenger capacity was 10; the average speed 


was about 150 miles per hour. 


The air liners that are operating over the same route today have 
280 instruments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons all of importance 
to the success of the flight and which are powered with 2 motors of 
more than 1,000 horsepower each and the total weight of this plane is 
24,500 pounds; the maximum passenger load is 21; the average speed 
ranges between 175 to 200 miles per hour. 

Now they are building still larger air liners and I do not know 
how many instruments, levers, gadgets, and push buttons that the 
cockpit will contain but I can assure you that the number will be sur- 


orisingly large. 


This new plane is powered with 4 motors of consider- 


ably more than 1,000 horsepower and the total weight will be 65,000 


pounds. 
10 years ago. 


Compare this to the 6,500- 


pound 1-motored plane that I flew 


The weight of this new 4-motored plane is 10 times as 


great; the maximum passenger load is 42; the actual speed is not yet 
known but it will be more than 200 miles per hour. 


In other words, the equipment 


that is coming on the air lines to- 


day weighs 10 times more than the equipment that we flew on the lines 


10 years ago. 


Mr. Martin: It appears to me 


ity of the human mind to operate so many instruments, 


a human impossibility. 
Mr. Behncke: 


that it would be beyond.the capac- 
It seems like 


I can assure you they are very busy. 


The cost comparison also enters into it, because of the responsi- 
bility that you must shoulder when taking up one of these new, larger 


planes. 


A plane such as I flew 10 years ago involves nowhere as great 


a responsibility as flying much more expensive, larger, and more mod- 
ern equipment, because there is such a great difference in actual cost. 
One of these new four-motored planes represents a sizeable fortune in 


actual investment. 
It is easy to see from all this 


that the pilots’ and copilots’ jobs 


ave not becoming easier—as a matter of fact they become daily more 


difficult. 


The responsibilities and requirements have doubled and trip- 


‘ed and as you will gather from my testimony a little later the dan- 
rers have also not decreased. Therefore, it is not reasonable to assum2 
that present minimum-wage standards for pilots and copilots are too 


high. As a matter of fact, they are 
copilots. When the minimum-wage 
line pilots was set by the National 


too low especially in regard to the 
and maximum-hour limitations for 
Labor Board scale approximately 


4 vears ago the requirements and responsibilities of the pilot and co- 


pilot were nowhere near as high as they are today. 


It has long been a 


fact that copilots’ salaries are too low and certainly there should be 
some adjustment upward in first pilots’ salaries. 








so many different companies look- 
ing at it secretly, that they have 


to assign days for them to look at 
it and the Olympic assigns a whole 
floor to each air line, and they are 
thinking of having Cook’s Tours 
for all the prospects, and carefully 
arranging every detail, so that all 
the air line representatives won’t 
be in the same section of the 
mock-up at the same time. Then, 
too, they are letting all the boys 
make all the changes they decide 
on, and then when it is completed 
they can deliver and they will be 
about all the same. 
Duties of Crew 

“The carriers are a bit undecided 
about the number and duties of 
the crew. Some are in favor of a 
Western Union boy with skates on, 
and a swivel chair. However, the 
committee thinks that a regular 
2nd officer would be better, and 
naturally equip him with a moto 
skooter and the pilot could give 
him so much paper work to do, 
that while he was busy the skipper 
could swipe his skooter. Think of 
the amazement the skipper sliding 
on his skooter back in the cabin 
would occasion. 

“The 307 has lots of gas and lots 
of power. 

‘‘What with more engines, better 
ones, hydromatic props, sufficient 
gas for long hops, whoever gets 
them will probably do some swell 
operating. 

“At present, Hi, there is one pri- 
vate owner in California, who has 
ordered one of these planes for his! 
private use. Nothing has been 
said about the number of gold 
mines he must own, but no fool- 
ing, that order will be the finest 
private plane the world has ever 
seen. 

Why a Symmetrical Section? 

“You think Wanda Fishtail knows 
all the answers, this fellow Ben 
Pearson who is the assistant sales 
manager knows all the answers 
and what with his 6 feet 4 in. of 
frame somehow gives a little fel- 
low an idea that it is a good idea 
to listen and a better idea to agree 
with what he is saying. No fool- 
ing, he told us all about the new 
type of wing, symmetrical section. 
I asked him in the presence of my 
boss what the idea was in having 
a symmetrical section. This was 
the first time that Pearson didn’t 





answer promptly. He didn’t have 


Atlantic Flights 
Start in August 





Government aviation officials, 
home from a four-nation confer- 
ence in Dublin, Ireland, report 
that mail and passenger flying 
probably will start across’. the 
North Atlantic by August. 

Pan American Airways and 
British Imperial Airways are co- 
operating in the venture. The of- 
ficials who represented the United 
States at the conference were Ed- 
ward L. Yuravich of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce and Delbert M. 
Little, Weather Bureau meteorolo- 
gist. Delegates from Ireland, 
Great Britain and Canada were 
present. They approved an inter- 
national weather-forecasting serv- 
ice. 

British Will Use “Pick-a-Back” 

Service will start with one 
American and one British plane. 
The American craft will be a fifty- 
passenger Boeing flyer boat. The 
British plan to use a “pick-a- 
back” plane, which consists of a 
small plane attached to the back 
of the large one. The smaller 
plane is launched by the larger 
one and can carry loads that could 
not be lifted in an ordinary take- 
off. 








a chance. My boss did and he 
said that some of his boys contin- 
ually flew upside down, that he 
was getting a wing that would 
fool the passengers and_ they 
wouldn’t know but what they were 
o. k. all the time. And all this 
time, he was looking right at me. 
Don’t know whether or not he 
meant anything by it, but you 
know the old adage about if the 
hat fits, steal it, or something. 
“After seeing these planes, we 
went on down to Santa Monica 
and saw the velocipede: I was 
standing out in front of the han- 
gar and asked them if we could go 
inside and see the plane. They 
gave me a look like you give your 
1st officer when he shows you up 
on a landing and told me that I 
wasn’t looking at a hangar but at 
the plane itself. I quit right there. 
My instructor said he could fly 
anything, even a barn door, if it 


Immediate Action 
On Camp Springs 
—Roosevelt 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Camp Springs site is the only one 
which can be bought at a reason- 
able figure and put into actual op- 
eration inside of a year and a 
half. It requires little grading 
and the work can be done in large 
part by W. P. A. labor. At the 
Camp Springs site we should buy 
at least 2,000 acres of land, and 
on this land we can get runways 
of any required length in all direc- 
tions. 
“Objection has been raised by 
the Navy Department, because of 
the Radio Receiving Station five 
miles away. This matter, I think, 
we can work out in conferences 
between your committee and the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and it 
should not prohibit us from using 
what is by all odds the best all- 
weather airport for planes of ev- 
ery size. 

Should Have Two Airports 

“(c) The only objection to 
Camp Springs is its distance from 
the center of the hotel and shop- 
ping district. The Capital of the 
United States need not, and should 
not, be limited to one airport. For 
commercial and military reasons 
we should have two. 

“T, therefore, recommend that 
the Gravelly Airport site be also 
developed. This is primarily a 
pumping proposition. It is infinite- 
ly better than the Washington- 
Hoover Field, but is not a 100 per 
cent. site for long distance flying 
or flying where there is a river 
fog. It would take four or five 
years to complete the Gravelly 
Point Airport. as the fill would 
have to be high and require a long 
time to settle. Nevertheless, I 
think that if the work is spread 
over four or five years, the an- 
nual cost will not be heavy and 
the Capital will have another air- 
port which could be used under 
good weather conditions, which, in- 
cidentally, occur over 75 per cent 
of the time. Also, the Gravelly 
Point site is only 10 or 12 min- 
utes from the center of things, as 
against 30 minutes to the Camp 
Springs site. 

Asks for Quick Action 

“It is because I visualize this 
subject not only as one of imme- 
diate emergency to prevent seri- 
ous accidents, but also as one 
which looks to greatly increased 
air traffic in the future, that I hope 
quick action can be taken at this 
session. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Bullitt Calls Airport Disgrace 

Just recently, Ambassador Wil- 
liam Bullitt, United States envoy 
to France, became quite voluble 
about the deficiencies of Washing- 
ton’s airport after flying in to the 
Capital. “Washington airport is a 
national disgrace,” he said, “and 
I am amazed that something has- 
n’t been done about it.” 


New Four- 
Motored Douglas 


According to Donald Douglas, 
his new four-motored forty-passen- 
ger land transport will be ready 
for test flights by June. This 
$1,750,000 plane is being built 
for five major air lines. Some 
idea of the size of the ship may 
be gained from the fact that one 
wheel with tire and tube weighs 
636 pounds. The plane is powered 
by four radial engines, having a 
total of 6,000 horse power. Mr. 
Douglas, from his engineering 
data, expects that the new liner 
will cruise at close to four miles a 
minute. 

















you start flying a whole hangar, 
there ought to be a limit. 

“But the law of averages is 
working. The companies’ planes are 
getting bigger and the pilots’ sal- 
aries are getting smaller.all the 
time. 

“As for me I’m for increasing the 
salaries in direct proportion to the 
size of the planes.. Come by and 





had enough power. However when 


see me in the Link Trainer. Ed.” 
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